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AN ENGLISH SPORTSMAN IN FLORIDA+# 


HE attractions of Florida, both as a sani- 

tarium and a hunting-ground, have long 
turned streams of invalids and sportsmen to 
its genial shores. In spite, however, of the 
many descriptions of its picturesque life, each 
visitor, who plays the additional part of ex- 
plorer, rarely fails to find in its lonely savan- 
nas, lakes, and Everglades, something of 
fresh interest. Even in this day, when trav- 


lers are pushing out with so much ambition 
ito new and unknown fields, there are few 
tegions where hunter and naturalist find 
more to reward their attention. The large 
‘mount of wet during the rainy season, and 
the heavy dews during the dry season, com- 





*“ Wild Life in Florida, with aVisit to Cuba.” 

L. French Townshend, B. A., Captain Second 
Life-Gnards, author of “Ten 'Phousand Miles of 
Travel.” London: Hurst & Blackett. 
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bine with a burning sun to produce a power 
of vegetable life almost incredible, in the 
swamps, lagoons, and low-lying jungles, called 
“hummocks.” Captain Townshend, the au- 
thor of the latest book on Florida, found the 
climate so glorious, and such rich spoil for 
rifle and fishing-rod, that even the clouds of 
mosquitoes, and “ incredible number of sand- 
flies, horse-flies, blue-flies, fleas, ticks, taran- 
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CAMP IN MYAKKA SWAMP, 


tulas, scorpions, centipedes, rattlesnakes, and 
moccasin-snakes,” did not seriously interfere 
with his enjoyment. Yet the gallant guards- 
man is forced to admit that, “ although in 
the excitement of the chase we thought but 
little of danger, still the whirr of the rattle- 
snake would sometimes send a shudder 
through us, when heard as we forced our 
way through a dense covert; and a rustle 





among the dry palmetto-leaves outside our 


tents at night would cause a thrill of fear to 
mingle with the silent curses which were wont 
to greet the sharp buzz of the intruding mos- 
quito.” The southwest, south, and south- 
east of the peninsula are still unvisited and 
unknown, except to the men who herd cattle 
on the vast palmetto prairies of the interior, 
and the few Indians who still wander among 
the swamps of the Everglades. 





It was to these regions our sportsman 
took his way, finding wild-fowl and fish to 
an extent unequaled in his previous experi- 
ences, though big game, such as the bear and 
puma, had begun to be scarce. As was the 
case when starting for the hunting-grounds 
on the far western plains and the Rocky 
Mountains, he found it impossible to obtain 
trustworthy information in the eastern and 
northern cities as to the prospect of sport 
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in the wilds of Florida, He says: “Even in | 
Jacksonville the west and south of the penin- 
sula were unknown ground, concerning which l 
I could obtain neither books, accurate maps, 
nor information derived from personal expe- 
rience. Starting, therefore, quite in the 
dark as to what means of locomotion we 
might be able to obtain, or what sport we 
might expect, we were fortunate enough to 
succeed in making a complete tour of the 
peninsula, visiting many remote spots scarce 
known even to the native hunter, cutting 
our way with the axe through jungles, pad- 


dling in canoes down unexplored rivers, and | 


sailing with half-savage ‘wreckers’ among | 
| would be met with wherever game was most 


the lonely islands off the southern coast of 
Florida, one of the most dangerous and 
dreaded coasts in the world.” 

Captain Townshend and his companion 
arrived in Jacksonville, the most famous 
haunt of invalids in the United States, in the 
early part of February, 1874. His sketch of 
the city and the impressions made on a for- 
eigner is quite interesting, as we may fancy 
it to be quite cold and impartial : 


“Though evidently a very thriving place, 
with a bright and most enjoyable winter cli- 
mate for a person in good health, I cannot 
fancy the climate of Jacksonville suitable for 
persons in an advanced stage of consump- 
tion, of whom we saw numbers about, with 
hollow eyes and wastedforms, showing that 
they had come South toolate. With a great 
deal of low fever in\sammer, the climate in 
winter is liable to sudden changes when a 
norther, as the northwest wind is called, 
blows; the temperature then falls suddenly, 
varying in twenty-four hours, late in April on 
our return from the south, as much as 40° 
Fahrenheit, owing toa sudden shift of the 
wind from south to northwest. Sharp frosts 
are not uncommon, bet during our stay the 
weather was always: ‘bright and charming, 
averaging 70° in the shade, and remind- 
ing me strongly of the climate of Nice or 
Cannes in the middle of spring. There are 
no evening amusements obtainable at Jack- 
sonville, except a dance held every week 
in the huge dining-saloons of the Grand Na- 
tional and St. James’s:Hotels, where all the 
rank and fashion, riative and foreign, assem- 
ble and dance till about one a.m. On other 
nights the halls of the hotels are quite de- 
serted, and everybody retires to rest long be- 
fore midnight.” 


Preparations were rapidly made by the 
hunting-party, and the:following articles pur- 
chased: A demijohncwf whiskey; tea, coffee, 
sugar, flour, bakingspewder, bacon, ship’s-bis+ 
cuits, hominy, lard, preserved milk, a few cans 
of potted meats and sardines, dalt, anditobac- 
co; also a saucepan, -frving-pan, -coffiee-pot\ 
tin plates, knives, forks, ‘spaons,, tin cups, 
matches, and-last, bat-not least,. an.axe; per 
haps the most important article for equip- 
ping for travel in the backwoods. In addi- 
tion to these they took fishing-tackle of the 
largest and strongest description, and even 
these proved insufficient to hold the heavy 
fish of the bays and rivers adjoining the Gulf. 
Shot-guns and rifles, revolvers, ammunition, 
and hunting-knives, they had brought from 
England. 

The St. John and Indian Rivers, on the 
east or Atlantic side of the peninsula, are 
the resort of all the tourists who seek Flor- 
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and several parties of their acquaintance 


| had already started for various localities on 


those rivers. For the west or Gulf coast, 
no parties had started, except a veteran 
sportsman, Sir St. George Gore, whose name 
was in the mouth of’ every native of Florida, 
while the newspapers delighted to enlarge 
on the number of horses, hounds, tents, 
equipages, and servants of ‘‘ Lord” Gore. 
Hearing that Sir St. George was last heard 
of somewhere in the county of Manatee, in 


| the neighborhood of the river of that name, 
| they determined to make for the Gulf of 


Mexico and mouth of the Manatee River, on 
the chance of finding him, confident that he 


| abundant. 


The route taken by the sportsmen was 
from Fernandina to the little Gulf port of 
Cross Keys by rail, thence by a rickety old 
steamer, which was the populous hive of in- 
numerable cockroaches and fleas, to the 
mouth of the Manatee River. The skipper 
was not able to land them, so they were sent 
ashore in a leaky old life-boat about two a. m., 
amid such a dense fog that the howling of 
the wolves, the cry of the coons, and the 
croaking of the frogs, alone intimated the 
proximity of land. Manatee settlement was 
found next morning to be a pretty little vil- 
lage, embowered in groves of orange, lemon, cin, 
tron, and banana trees. Behind its belt of pine 
and palmetto lie the “ hummocks,” a feature 
peculiar to Florida. They consist of rich river- 
bottoms not wet enough to be called swamp, 
covered with a dense undergrowth of bydran- 
gia, azalea, sumach, sensitive-plant, lobelia, 
cassia, senna, and many others, timbered,with 
live-oak, hickory, water-oak, cabbage-palm, 
cotton-tree, magnolia, scarlet maple, black 
and sweet gum, cedar, etc., and festooned 
with wild vine, Spanish, moss, convolvolus, 
and other parasites. : 

Besides the hummocks and pine-land, the 
interior of. Manatee, Monroe, and Brevard 
Counties are for the most part “ perairer,”’ as 
the local vernacular has it, consisting-of pal- 
metto and geass, which pasture great herds 
of cattle, ponds, and belts of pinemnd palm 
timber: These southern: counties are very 
thinly inhabited.. Manatee, witham) area of 
four thousandand seventymiles, hasea_popu- 
lation of less. than: two thousand, and only 
three hundred and ‘sixty adres of improved 
lands; Monroe'County has an area of three 
thousand square miles, no cultivated land, 
and less than: five: hundred inhabitants, in- 
telading indian’; dbat. without iucluding the 
island of Key: Waat ;\Deade. Countyjchas an 
area of. four, thousarid four |hundred: square 
miles, a-few acres of improved land near Bis- 
cayne Bay, and about a hundred and eighty 
inhabitants, of whom a hundred are Indians ; 
Brevard County, north of Dade, and west of 
Manatee and Monroe, has an area of five 
thousand six hundred square miles, about 
twelve hundred inhabitants, no village, and 
no cultivated lands, with the exception of a 
few acres near the little settlement called St. 
Lucie, on the Indian River. 

In all these counties the hummocks are 
still almost impenetrable jungles, the haunt 
of wild beasts, reptiles, insects, and innumera- 
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beautiful song, while the rivers and estuaries 
teem with fish, which fall a far easier prey to 
the sportsman than does the large game. With 
out dogs with good nose and high courage it 
is useless to attempt to hunt bear, boar, wolf, 
puma, or other big game, as, when pursued, 
they immediately retreat to these impene- 
trable jungles, whence it is impossible to dis. 
lodge them. 

Captain Townshend and his companion 
found the camp of Sir St. George Gore in the 
near vicinity of Manatee, and, by the advice 
of that veteran sportsman, they determined 
to start at once for the lakes in the interior, 
and then make their way down to the extreme 
south by whatever means of locomotion they 
might from time to time procure. Having 
secured a wagon and mule-team, driven by an 
intelligent youth who acted as guide, they 
started in the middle of February for the 
Myakka Lakes, situated about twenty -five 
miles to the southeast of Tampa Bay. The 
scenery and surroundings of travel were 
beautiful when they entered the hummock, as 
long as the eye was turned upward. A le. 
gion of song-birds, the red bird and sweet- 
toned mocking-bird conspicuous among them, 
sent forth their music from every tree, while 
flowering shrubs added gorgeous coloring to 
a,scene which delighted both eye and ear as 
long as the face was turned upward. 

From the ground, however, there arose a 
pungent odor of decaying vegetable matter, 
and, turning the face toward the earth, the 
eye soon perceived how fatal to human ex- 
istence were those very agencies which pro- 
duced such a redundancy of animal and vege- 
table lite. Through the black,soil fetid wa- 
ter oozed, and a deadly moccasin-snake glided 
from under the mule’s feet as they crossed 
the lowest part of the swamp. 

The arid, bleak prairie proved a. great 
contrast to this, Flowering shrubs no longer 
embowered them from the sun, but both head 
and body were scorched by the; fierce heat. 
Their legs were torn by the teeth of the saw- 
palmetto, and the sand teemed with venomous 
ticks. There were no..roads, only a sandy 
track.; .The advancerywas slow and. difi- 
eult on account of the stubborn palmetto 
roots, while in the woods the.axe had to clear 
away fallen timber;and_half-burned stumps 
before the wagons could pass, .,.Numerous 
swampy, ponds were dotted over the prairie, 
covered with vari-colored water-lilies, from 
which at their approach arose great numbers 
of;-wild-duck, snipe, plover, and flocks of the 
beautiful white egret and snowy heron. 
Through the pine-hills the great sand-hill 
eranes stalked majestically, their deep whoop 
resounding for miles as they were disturbed 
by rifle-bullets. 

Captain Townshend describes a character 
istic scene of Florida life as occurring oD 
their first day’s journey. He says: 

“Toward evening we were overtaken by & 
party of three Florida Crackers armed with 
rifle and revolver, as rough a looking lot a8 
one might well meet, followed by two half 
bred hounds, as savage-looking as their mas 
ters. A growling match between their dogs 
and ours, and a surly ‘good-evening’ in ad- 
swer to our salutation, was all the greeting 

that took place between us, the rapid pace at 
which they walked soon taking them out of 
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our sight. These Florida Crackers, as they 
are called, are a class of men only met with 
in the wilds, who from various causes avoid 
civilization and live by the rifle. Some are 
the ‘ne’er-do-wells’ of the settlements, while 
others are simply criminals hiding from jus- 
tice. Of this party of three who met us, 
two belonged to the former, and the third to 
the latter class, being a murderer recently es- 
caped from the county-jail at Pine Level, the 
county-town, as we were afterward informed 
by some of the settlers. 

“What I heard of this man’s career was 
curious, and characteristic of the wild coun- 
try in which we met him. After escaping 
from jail he had wandered about the country, 
sometimes in company, sometimes alone, fre- 
quently meeting settlers and hunters who 
knew him well, but never molested him, as he 
swore he would not be taken alive. At last 
one of the county officials followed him up, 
and, meeting him about a month after our 
rencontre, shot him dead, an action which 
the settler who informed me of the occur- 
rence pronounced a cowardly and detestable 
outrage, an opinion which was applauded by 
his wife and the rest of the assembled com- 
pany.” 

Midnight brought them to the lonely 
plantation of Dr. Huff, distant from the up- 
per Myakka Lake only a mile and a half. 
Here they were welcomed hospitably by the 
proprietor, with hungry joy by countless fleas 
and mosquitoes, cordially assisted by cock- 
roaches, tarantulas, ants, and various inquisi- 
tive bugs. Our author-sportsman believes 
that dirt alone is the cause of the countless 
pests in the Florida houses, as the settlers 
seldom, if ever, wash their floors, and he 
found the sandy opens comparatively free 
from them. Some weeks were spent at the 
planter’s house, the only guests besides the 
hunting-party being two or three gaunt in- 
valids coughing their lives slowly away. The 
only méats ever provided besides tough ba- 
con, which was served thrice a day, were the 
spoils of rifle and fowling-piece. Daily ex- 
eursions were made to the Myakka Lake, 
which was alive with wild-fowl and alligators. 
Even the little pools, made by the overflow, 
were filled with the ugly reptiles — Captain 
Townshend counting thirty-five, ranging from 
tight to twenty feet in length, in one minia- 
ture pond, not thirty-five yards across. 

On the shores of the lake he first tested 
the fruit of the cabbage-palm, a species of 
Chamerops, common in Florida. Though 
growing as far north as the mouth of the St. 
John River, it is there somewhat stunted, but 
in the south of the peninsula it is one of the 
most beautiful of trees. Rising in a straight 
and graceful trunk to a height varying from 
sixty to a hundred and twenty feet without a 


branch, it then bursts into a mass of dark- | 


green fan-shaped leaves; in the centre of 
this mass, protected by numerous fibrous 
folds, is the tender white-shoot called the 
“cabbage,” easily cut out with a hunting- 
knife by one accustomed to the work, but 
dificult enough to the uninitiated. In taste 
it resembles a Spanish chestnut, and is eaten 
both raw and boiled. At the time of the 
civil war the Southern soldiers ate large 
quantities of it, but found that it caused 
diarrhea and sickness, though said to be 
eaten by the Indians with impunity. The 
cutting out of the “cabbage” involves the 
destruction of the tree, which is as useful as 











it is ornamental. The leaves form excellent 
protection from the weather when camping 
out, a palmetto-hut being constructed in a 
few minutes in the following manner: a cross- 
timber is fixed between two poles, or trees, 
from which are slanted the enormous palm- 
leaves, forming a thatched roof sloping down 
to the ground, impervious to rain or sun, and 
large enough to shelter three or four sleepers. 
The trunk of the cabbage-palm is found to be 
almost indestructible by water or boring in- 
sects, and is, therefore, largely employed in 
the construction of the long piers commonly 
used as landing-stages in the rivers or on the 
sea-coast of Florida, where the shallow water 
prevents ships from approaching within two 
or three hundred yards of the river-bank or 
sea-shore. 

Captain Townshend is aroused to poetic 
fervor by the rich plenitude of bird and in- 
sect life in the Florida wilds, though this fer- 
tility of Nature leads to disagreeable phases : 


“In the early morning we were daily 
wakened in our camp about half an hour be- 
fore sunrise (the hunters had found their 
host’s mansion too much afflicted with un- 
comfortable bedfellows, and erected their tent 
on the lawn) by such a chorus of birds and 
insects as was truly marvelous. At that 
time all created things seemed to awaken 
to active life as suddenly as, in these lat- 
itudes, day succeeds to night and night to 
day. The deep, harsh, melancholy whoop 
of the sand-hill crane, the cry of bitterns, 
herons, and ibis, the chattering of paroquets, 
the melody of a thousand song-birds, the hum 
of millions of insects, all combined in a sud- 
den burst of sound that would have roused 
the seven sleepers. As the sun quickly 
mounted above the pine-tops, the various 
sounds would gradually become hushed, till, 
during the mid-day heats all became still as 
death, again to break forth as the evening 
sun rushed down to the western horizon, but 
ceasing as it dipped below almost as quickly 
as the sound had burst forth in the morning. 
The silence of the mid-hours of the night 
was broken by the hoot of the owls, the ery 
of the night-birds, and the more savage 
voices of the wolf, the panther, the ocelot, 
and the alligator; so that during the mid- 
day heat alone is there silence in the forests 
and swamps of Florida, a curious contrast to 
the oppressive stillness of the vast Northern 
forests during the daylight hours. When 
shooting in the Northern States, I have felt 


the universal silence of the forest absolutely | 


painful, the occasional crash of a falling tree 
being almost the only sound heard, as the 
note of song-birds never enlivens those 
gloomy solitudes. 

“Tn the Northern forests no man on horse- 
back could possibly force a way through with- 


out free use of the axe, owing to the accumu- | 


lation of fallen timber, and the fact of the 
trees growing so close together as to leave 
no passing-room; but, in Florida, except in 
the swamps and hummocks, the forests are 
so open that a horseman could penetrate 
from one end of the country to the other, 
and few of the rivers or swamps north of 
the Everglades are too deep to ride across in 
safety.” 


An opportunity was offered to join a hog- 
hunting party, consisting of six stalwart 
young men, the whole available population 
of that portion of the country. Throughout 
the peninsula the large herds of hogs are al- 
lowed to range free to feed on the mast of 
the forest-trees, and these, consorting with 
the wild - swine, also very abundunt, speedily 








become semi-savage. Killing the wild hogs 
is the only remedy to prevent the sows from 
being seduced from their allegiance to man. 
Two ox-wagons conveyed the baggage and 
ammunition of the party to the lower Myakka 
or Vandiupe Lake, about fifteen miles away. 
Among the four-footed attachés of the excur- 
sion were several magnificent Cuban blood- 
hounds, descendants of the animals formerly 
used to track runaway slaves. A powerful, 
fierce, and courageous animal, with extraor- 
dinary acuteness of nose, and able to endure 
the intense heat of a tropical son, the Cuban 
bloodhound appears well adapted to hunting 
in Florida. He will follow perseveringly the 
wily ocelot, sneaking noiselessly through the 
dense palmetto, and will tackle the panther 
or the bear in the thickest hammock, Well- 
bred dogs of this species are, however, very 
searce in Florida, and cannot be purchased, 
and many a fine day’s sport was lost through 
the want of such animals. 

They did not need to await reaching their 
destination before enjoying exciting sport. 
In one of the thick palmetto jungles, they 
heard the hounds barking furiously, and it 
soon became evident that some large, fierce 
game had been scented. The heat of the day 
was so intense, that the hounds were taken 
off in turn, and led to the nearest pond where 
they lay panting, while the owner watched 
with cocked rifle for the approach of alli- 
gators. 

After the hounds had been hunting for 
over an hour, Captain Townshend was stand- 
ing in thick palmetto-scrub up to his waist, 
watching their movements, when he saw the 
leaves moving about ten yards from him. Fir- 
ing at the spot, an ocelot sprang toward him 
over the bushes, but, receiving the second 
barrel in his spring, fell dead almost at his 
feet. This beautiful animal measured four 
feet four inches in length from the nose to 
the root of the tail; the fur was reddish, 
handsomely marked with black spots, oblong 
on the back and round on the belly and paws, 
and streaked ; the strength visible in the fore- 
arm was amazing. A carnivorous and ferocious 
animal, the ocelot commits great havoc among 
the pigs and calves, and is therefore a most 
deadly enemy to the stock-owner, being much 
more numerous than the wolf, cougar, or 
puma—commonly called the panther in Flor- 
ida—all of which animals do their share of 
mischief. The Floridian settlers attempt the 


; destruction of all these animals in every pos- 


sible way, so that they are now becoming 
scarce; but the ocelot still abounds, though 
without dogs it can seldom be found. 

The spot selected for camp was a few hun- 
dred yards below the southern end of the 
lake, on the banks of the Myakka River, and 
was concealed in a dense growth of live-oak, 
water-oak, cabbage-palm, vine, and other tim- 
ber and creepers covering the swamp on either 
bank of the river. This ground was chosen 
partly for shelter from the sun and nearness 
to fresh water, and partly for concealment 
from any wandering bands of Indians or stray 
Florida Crackers, who might make free with 
the camp-equipments during their absence 
hunting. 

The weather had now become intensely 
hot, Captain Townshend’s pocket-thermome- 
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ter marking 88° in the shade at 11 a.m. The 
hunters followed the example of all living 
creatures in Florida—beasts, birds, reptiles, 
and insects—and sought the thickest shade, 
where they dozed away the noontide heat. It 


| 


| 


was only when the sun was far declining tow- | 


ard the western horizon that the hunting- 
parties were made up. The first night in 
their new camp under the palms they found 
the mosquitoes so unbearable that they were 
forced to take their blankets out into the 
smoke of the camp-fire. The following night 
they attempted to drive the lively little pests 


out by burning a circle all around the palm- | 


grove. The dry palmetto-leaves blazed up 
finely, and the party were congratulating 
themselves on being rid of their tormentors, 
when one, who was quietly seated plucking a 
wild-turkey, jumped up with a yell of “ H—1, 
it’s raining snakes!” as a rattlesnake tum- 
bled down on his head from the palm above, 
fortunately stupefied by the smoke which 
curled in thick clouds over them. They were 
not long in destroying this unexpected visitor 
and some others which fell from other trees 
a few seconds later, after which they were 
disturbed by no more of these dreaded rep- 
tiles. 

In Florida, where the two deadly species 
of snake, the rattlesnake and the moccasin, 
are very numerous, the same opinion holds as 
among the Western hunters—namely, that 
whiskey is the best known antidote to the 
snake-poison. One of the party said he had 
cured a boy, a young brother of his own, by 
making a paste of whiskey and soda in his 
hand, and immediately applying it to the 
wound, renewing it every two or three min- 
utes, and making the lad at the same time 
drink as much whiskey as he could, and keep 
moving about until the poison had worked 
out, which it quickly did. They carried a 
supply of soda for the purpose of making 
such a poultice, and pepper, which Dr. Huff 
recommended to be mixed with it, while the 
demijohn of whiskey was strictly reserved for 
medicinal uses. Captain Townshend tells us 
that, when stalking or still-hunting, the snakes 
are a dreadful curse. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to keep, with one eye at least, a sharp 
look on the ground, which interferes sadly 
with the watchful observance of the game, so 
necessary to success. The sound of the rat- 
tle, too, of the deadly and unseen enemy al- 
ways sent a cold shiver through him when the 
covert was too thick to see whence the warn- 
ing sound proceeded. Though long boots or 
thick leather gaiters are a great protection 
against the smaller snakes, those of large 
size, with teeth half an inch in length, can 
strike through almost any leather, or, as 
snakes can spring their own length, can reach 
above the protected part. 

After a week very pleasantly spent in suc- 
cessful hunting on the lower Myakka, Captain 
Townshend and his companion separated from 
the rest of the party. On the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, the oxen were collected, not without 
some difficulty and a good deal of strong lan- 
guage, and again yoked. Deer, bear, ocelot, 
raccoon, and other skins, with such pork as 
they bad been able to preserve, were packed 
in the wagons ; guns, ammunition, tents, and 
camp-equipage, were separated and stowed, 








some in the wagons and some on the saddles 
of the horses, and before the sun had made 
his appearance above the horizon, hearty 
farewells and hand-shakings had been ex- 
changed all round, and the camp broke up, 
all making tracks across the plain for their 
several homes. The English sportsmen’s 
wandering course led them to accompany a 
young hunter named Murray, whose home, a 
log-hut, situated some ten miles distant by a 
small hammock on the great interior prairie, 
formed the most advanced post to which any 
settler had as yet penetrated in that section 
of the country. 

They were hospitably welcomed at the log- 
hut, the home of their companion, Murray, 
his brother, and family, once flourishing 
farmers and slave-owners in the State of Lou- 
isiana, but ruined by the late civil war. Cap- 
tain Townshend cites the case of the Murray 
family as illustrative of nearly all the respect- 
able whites with whom he met in his Florida 
wanderings : 


“We heard much of the vicissitudes of 
fortune that had fallen to the lot of our 
friends, the brothers Murray, since the civil 
war had ruined them in company with so 
many of their compatriots, They, as well as 
almost every settler we met in Southern 
Florida, had served as soldiers against the 
North, and, having fought for some time in 
the State of Fiorida, came to settle in it soon 
after the conclusion of the war. After try- 
ing various localities, they had at length pen- 
etrated to the wild spot where we now found 
them, determined to try their fortunes at hog- 
raising. Apparently this did not answer well, 
as they were preparing to move in the autumn 
and try their chance in the far Western States, 
a course I strongly recommended, as I had 
already formed the opinion, afterward 
strengthened, that Florida is a bad place for 
a poor man to settle in. 

“ Totally unaccustomed to manual labor, 
the brothers had been compelled to fell and 
cut up trees wherewith to construct a log-but, 
which the hurricane of the previous October 
had destroyed. They had commenced to 
clear the rich hummock-land close by, a 
terribly heavy task, and had cleared, fenced, 
and planted about an acre when fever at- 
tacked them, while insects devoured the lit- 
tle patch of corn and sweet potatoes as soon 
as they appeared above-ground. Their horses 
died from the attacks of poisonous flies, so 
that they could no longer attend to the hogs, 
which soon joined their wild brethren in the 
forest ; and now their whole worldly wealth 
consisted in a yoke of oxen and wagon, a 
cypress-tree canoe, half a dozen pigs, which 
remained in the neighborhood of their clear- 
ing, and a half-starved bloodhound bitch with 
two puppies. 

“Tt was a sad tale of misfortune and fail- 
ure, but my experience has shown me that 
such is by no means a very exceptional case, 
and often similar misfortunes befall the poor 
immigrant in more fertile and wealthy States 
than Florida. Though land can be obtained 
for next to nothing in the wilds, the small 
legal fare of fourteen dollars per acre is usu- 
ally disregarded. Money is required to buy 
stock and pay for such assistance as is re- 
quired to build a log-hut, while provisions 
must be bought and sickness provided 
against, as every settler is apt to suffer from 
chills and fever or dysentery.” 

After a couple of days’ stay at the Mur- 
rays, it was arranged with the younger broth- 
er that he should accompany the little party 
as a guide in an attempt to descend the My- 
akka River in their cypress-wood canoe to a 








creek flowing into the main river, by ascend- 
ing which they could reach a famous salt- 
spring, celebrated for its game. Thence 
they proposed to make their way down 
through the great mangrove-swamps, near 
the mouth of the Myakka, to Charlotte Har. 
bor, on the Gulf of Mexico, and thence as. 
cend Pease Creek to Hickory Bluff. The 
leaks in the cypress canoe were calked with 
the boiled juices of the gum and pine, and 
soon made water-tight. While waiting for 
the boat to be repaired, Captain Townshend 
had a duel with a huge alligator. He was 
scaling and cleaning some fish near the wa- 
ter’s edge, when he observed the huge head 
and wicked eyes of the monster silently and 
rapidly swimming toward him, attracted by 
the fish-scales on the water. Quickly grasp. 
ing his gun, he imitated the grunting of a 
pig, a favorite morsel with the alligator, till 
the reptile had approached within six yards, 
then, jumping up, gave him both barrels 
square in the face; when, blinded with pain 
and rage, he lashed the water furiously with 
his tail, and charged straight for his assail- 
ant. The latter scrambled up the bank at 
headlong speed, but the alligator struck his 
head violently against the rock on which 
Captain Townshend had stood, then dived 
and reappeared on the opposite side, where 
he turned up his side in token of defeat. 
The large swan-shot had pierced the brain, 
killing the twenty-foot reptile as effectually 
as a rifle-bullet. 

When the repairing was done, and the gun- 
cases and baggage were carefully stowed away 
in the frail craft, the elder Murray and his 
son gave them a hearty God-speed, and bade 
their young relative take good care of the 
strangers, a duty which was speedily reversed 
by the illness of the guide. 





GRAPES OF THORNS AND 
FIGS OF THISTLES. 





T pleased Heaven, in denying to Miss 
Honoria De Brooke other good gifts, to 
endow her liberally with what old Jeremy Tay- 
lor calls “a festival spirit,” so that, despite 
her dumpy figure and rusty dress, her color- 
less face and pale, gray eyes, and her poor 
little wisp of carroty hair, the habit she had 
of living in a kind of rapture of content 
rendered her always pleasant to look upon. 

She seemed to be of no particular uge, 
though she had a way of saying that she was 
“about forty-odd,” and as those who had 
known her ten, fifteen, twenty years, could 
detect no change in her, it was cheerfully 
conceded that she had a right to be vague 
on this delicate subject. She certainly had 
attained to “ forty-odd”’ before she came to 
take possession of the very small house and 
lot bequeathed to her by her uncle, the et 
centric Major Samuel De Brooke. 

This old gentleman was in his day a2 
oddity, and something of a mystery. He 
used to dress in semi-military fashion, blus- 
tering and swaggering nota little. He had 
a great deal to say about the Mexican War, 
but of his family he never spoke; so that 
not one of his acquaintances had heard of 
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Miss De Brooke before his will made her 


existence known. A more harmless creat- 


ure than this old major never lived, and 
he was no sooner dead than his eccentrici- 
ties were all forgiven. Everybody hastened 
to call on his niece when she came, and ev- 
erybody took a fancy to her, though she was, 
in her way, as great an oddity as her old 
uncle, for whose memory she cherished an 
unfeigned respect, always speaking of him 
as “ My uncle the major.” 

“My uncle the major,” she would say to 
each visitor in turn, “was a man of char- 
acter, but peculiar in his views. I will men- 
tion to you in confidence that our family 
name, strictly speaking, is Brook; but my 
uncle the major revived in his own person 
our earlier cognomen of De Brooke, by which 
our ancestors were known; and I, being the 
only surviving member of the family, shall 
henceforth use the prefix de in memory of 
my uncle the major. Yet I must say, in all 
honesty, that I never was called De Brooke 
before I came into my inheritance.” 

This inheritance was a very small, three- 
roomed cottage, with a little low porch in 
front, a slip of a passage through the mid- 
dle, and a narrow piazza at the back, the 
whole surrounded by a mere strip of ground: 
but no small possession ever gave its owner 
more complete satisfaction. 

Very little furniture bad Miss De Brooke. 
“But what should I do with more, my dear,” 
she would ask, “ when I’m so fond of space?” 
Happily, Miss De Brooke’s imagination was 
unbounded ; her small house was “a roomy 
abode,” in her estimation; the little circu- 
lar grass-plot in front of the porch, “a 
Jawn,” the stunted Cape-myrtle and the two 
hydrangee were dignified by the name of 
“the shrubberies.” Her garden consisted 
of two narrow borders, in which she culti- 
vated radishes and lettuces, and where she 
sowed, every year, a row of touch-me-nots 
and a row of four-o’clocks. These two rows 
formed what she called her “parterres,” 
and the air of satisfaction with which the 
cheery little body would gather for some vis- 
itor a half-dozen of these short - stemmed 
flowers, and tie them into a “ nosegay,” was 
g00d to see. 

But the little woman was of a saving dispo- 
4ition, and, though she would give her friends of * 
the best she had right royally, she gathered 
for herself only the fallen flowers, which she 
would set about her window-sills in the odd- 
est little saucers with a gaudy border. She 
Was inordinately proud of these saucers, and 
was often heard to say that in her estimation 
they could not be surpassed. 

Nor were these extraordiuary saucers her 
only treasures. Never was any one little 
Woman possessed of such a quantity of ob- 
solete trash: buckles, necklaces, bead-bags, 
huge fans, gay parasols, and gorgeous shawls, 
“redolent of the Orient,” Miss De Brooke 
Would say, as she proudly exhibited them ; 
and indeed they did exhale a strong odor of 
camphor. 

But the most astonishing as well as the 
most interesting of all her possessions were 
the silhouettes that hung over the mantel- 
piece in herlittle parlor. Below these stood a 
Potichomania vase and an hour-glass, concern- 





ing which ornaments Miss De Brooke would 
inform the interested visitor that the vase was 
in every respect equal to the costliest china, 
except that it would not hold water; and that 
the sand in the hour-glass was from the 
shores of the Red Sea, a statement not to be 
doubted, since the man of whom she bought 
it had assured her of that fact; but the 
sombre profiles that hung in a rigid row 
above threw the vase and the hour-glass 
quite in the shade, and everybody turned 
with indifference from the Red-Sea sand to 
inquire about the old lady with the formi- 
dable cap, the old gentleman with the cue, 
the mournful lady leaning on a tombstone, 
the young gentleman with the high collar, 
the young lady with the braids, the other 
young lady with the curls, and the gentleman 
with the eye-glasses. 

Concerning each of these Miss De Brooke 
had something to tell. The old lady and 
old gentleman represented grandmother and 
grandfather Brook, or De Brooke, upon which 
statement would follow a volume of reminis- 
cences. The young ladies were half-sisters, 
for her mother had married twice. The like- 
nesses of the young ladies were unimpeach- 
able, even at the present day, Miss De Brooke 
would say, complacently, for the originals 
had died young. The gentleman with the 
collar had married the sister with the curls. 

“And did the gentleman with the eye- 
glasses marry your sister with the braids, 
Miss De Brooke?” 

“Oh, no, my dear! ” says Miss De Brooke, 
with an unmistakable access of importance. 
“That gentleman was—ahem !—an admirer 
of my own; but I couldn’t well be spared 
out of the family, being the eldest, and, as it 
happened, he married my stepfather'’s daugh- 
ter. We remained very good friends, how- 
ever, Mr. Earle and I, until the day of his 
death. He had one son, Andrew, an only 
child, and a promising boy he was, with a 
fine, high spirit of his own, for very soon 
after the death of his parent he quarreled 
with those who had charge of him, and ran 
away to sea, and nobody knows what ever 
became of him, poor fellow! Still, I don’t 
doubt that, if he ever comes back, it will 
have been a great advantage to him to have 





seen the world.” 

“ And do you look for him ever, Miss De 
Brooke?” asks the sympathizing visitor. 

“Oh, my dear, who can tell what a day 
may bring forth?” Miss De Brooke replies, 
cheerfully. “If he’s not dead, and if he 
showd come back in my time, I shouldn’t be 
at all surprised to see him. But it was years 
ago, and very likely I shouldn't know him 
without an introduction. Yet, we shouldn’t 
be as strangers, I’m sure, for we were a very 
united family, though there were three sets 
of us. My step-father had two of his own, 
and there was I for my mother’s share, and 
those two young sisters among us all. I was 
the oldest, and a mother was I to the family 
in general, I may say, for neither my mother, 
nor my step-father, nor their two girls, had 
any constitution to speak of. I’ve no doubt 
my own father might have been living to this 
day if he hadn’t been killed in a railroad ac- 
cident when he was a young man, for the 
Brooks, or De Brookes, are a hardy race after ; 





they arrive at about forty-odd; so I’ve out- 
lived them all. 

“ We are originally from about Fredricks- 
burg,” says Miss De Brooke, vaguely; “ but 
I’ve undergone many vicissitudes. When 
our family ties were all sundered, I accepted a 
position in Madame Rand’s school in Charles- 
ton. That title of madame was assumed, I 
suppose, for grandeur, and it answered the 
purpose very well. It was my office to see 
after the young ladies generally, and it was 
no sinecure, be sure, for the madame was 
very strict, and the young ladies, alas! were 
quite the contrary; so that, between my zeal 
to obey orders and my natural disinclination 
to report on the young, I wonder my hair 
didn’t turn gray. As it was, it fell out de- 
plorably. * 

“T didn’t have an easy time, for what I 
did to please the madame was sure to dis- 
please the girls, and vice versa. Depend upon 
it, it’s all a mistake about the tender-hearted- 
ness of youth. In all my dealings I never 
met with any thing more astonishing than 
the arrogance of the young; but I have the 
consolation, my dear, that their hardness pro- 
ceeds from their ignorance. It takes an ex- 
perience of the painful vicissitudes of life to 
soften the heart! It is the want of this ex- 
perience that makes young people so ready 
with their gibes and their pranks. When 
their turn comes to suffer, poor things, they 
learn consideration. But small protection 
was all this philosophy to me then. Why, 
many a time I’ve been all of a quiver at their 
want of manners to me that was ever all com- 
plaisance ; and glad enough I was to shut 
myself up in my little apartment, though it 
was but a closet, and not to be compared to 
the spaciousness of my present abode. For- 
tunately, however, my little nook was in the 
top story, quite out of the way, and it afford. 
ed a commanding view of tbe heavens. The 
pity was that I was ignorant of astronomy. 
But all things are equalized for our good: if 
I had known astronomy, I might have caught 
my death studying the stars out of my win- 
dow. Yet I managed very well, though the 
madame was not a saint exactly, and the girls 
often behaved badly. 

“Why, they drew me in caricature once, 
just as if I wasn’t respectable! Were you 
ever drawn in caricature, my dear? It is to 
be hoped not, for it’s an experience that ruf- 
fles one’s composure. I dare say, those girls 
have passed through their own vicissitudes 
since then, however, and I’m none the worse 
for having been caricatured. 

“T hear that Madame Rand has departed 
long ago for ‘ where the weary cease from troub- 
ling and the wicked are at rest’” (Miss De 
Brooke’s own transposition, made in all in- 
nocence); “and kind Heaven forbid that I 
should speak ill of the dead! But the ma- 
dame had a daughter, a handsome, black- 
eyed girl, that gave me more: occasion to ex- 
ercise the spirit of forgiveness than any other 
human being in the world. 

“I’m naturally of a nervous organization, 
and to say that Euphemia took advantage of 
my unfortunate constitutional defect is to 
characterize her treatment of myself very 
mildly, indeed. But I hope I don’t bear mal- 
ice against her. I dare say she has softened 
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under the vicissitudes of life ; I heard, soon 
after I came into my inheritance, that she ran 
away and married a very poor young man 
named Crafts, which was a foolish thing to 
do; 
I don’t know what finally became of Euphe- 
mia, for the change in my circumstances ef- 
fectually severed my connection with Ma- 
dame Rand and her school; and, after all, it 
is but fair to say that thé trials I underwent 
in her establishment fitted me to appreciate 
solitude ; so nothing comes amiss, you see. 

“Yet, I fear I was a little uplifted by 
prosperity at first. I used to think that my 
satisfaction in life couldn’t be complete ex- 
cept Euphemia could be brought to an actual, 
experimental knowledge of my independent 
condition ; that is to say, my dear, I was in 
an unchristian ferment to return good for 
evil; but I’ve overcome all that, and would 
blush to humiliate the poor thing by my 
benefits. Not that I would not freely do her 
a kindness, my dear; but I should prefer to 
do it by stealth, for conscience’ sake. But I 
don’t suppose that I shall ever be put to the 
test, for it was years and years ago, before 
the war, in fact, and paths are widely diver- 
gevt in this world.” 

Thus would Miss De Brooke babble of her 
past, which, circumscribed though it was by 
the narrow limits of a boarding-school, was 
yet more eventful than the calm and peaceful 
existence she had led since she “ came into 
her inheritance.” Even the changes conse- 
quent upon the war had made but little alter- 
ation in her mode of life; for, owning no 
slaves, she had always performed her lighter 
household duties herself, with some occasion- 
al assistance; and never was there a neater 
house. But, certain sources of income fail- 
ing, she undertook to support herself by ber 
needle—not an easy thing to do, certainly ; 
but, fortunately, Miss De Brooke had a host 
of friends, and she wanted for nothing—not 
even advice, of which she stood in need rath- 
er oftener than most women of forty-odd. 

Yet, with all her admirable traits, Miss 
De Brooke was no perfect character; she 
did not like to take advice. But resistance 
was so foreign to her genial, obliging disposi- 
tion that she must have forfeited her inde- 
pendence of action if she had not learned to 
elude the vigilance of her friends, and so con- 
trive to carry out her rash impulses before a 
word of remonstrance could be uttered; and 
thus it happened that, when she felt impelled 
to take that forlorn, consumptive stranger, 
Mrs. Tracey, under her roof to live, or rather 
to die, the deed was done before her design 
was even suspected. 

The deed was done, and could not well be 
undone; but that did not prevent Miss De 
Brooke’s many friends from exclaiming against 
sucli precipitate charity ; for Mrs. Tracey had 
come without any introduction whatever, and 
nothing was known concerning her except 
that she was a teacher of drawing in quest of 
pupils. But pupils were not forthcoming, 
and poor Mrs. Tracey, meanwhile, pined away 
in a close and comfortless back-room at old 
Mrs. Haley’s until her scant funds were well- 
nigh exhausted. It was at this crisis that Miss 
De Brooke, sitting in meditative mood by her 
fire late one November afternoon, decided to 
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whe the fotlorn and friendless stranger canter 
her protection. 

“ What a shame that I never thought of it 
before!” cried she, springing up. “Tl go 
bring her this moment. It’s growing dark, to 
be sure, but I'll run the less risk of being inter- 
cepted ; for, if my good friend Mrs. Fenwick, 
or that dear Mrs. Averill, or those kind souls 
the Bennetts, were to meet me, they might 
discover what I am about to do, and they 
wouldn’t approve, I know they wouldn't. 
They’d be sure to express their opinions ; 
and, though somehow they always think con- 
trariwise to me, I’ve a great respect for their 
opinions, on which account I'd rather avoid 
them. I've an inward conviction that Provi- 
dence has sent this poor woman to be a com- 
panion to me in my loneliness. Trouble and 
expense will count for nothing ; it’s winter, 
and one fire can warm two people any day ; 
and, for the rest, we'll see!” 

So Miss De Brooke, arrayed in her very 
best shawl, pounced upon the friendless 
stranger, and, greatly to old Mrs. Haley’s re- 
lief, bore her away in triumph to her snug 
little home. But this good deed did not long 
remain a secret, for, the next morning being 
Saturday, old Aunt Cynthia Ruggles, who 
did Miss De Brooke’s washing, went the 
rounds with her basket, and spread the news 
over town. 

“ We must remonstrate,” said everybody ; 
and everybody did remonstrate. Miss De 
Brooke heard her course condemned on all 
sides as she came out of church on Sunday. 
“© my dear Miss De Brooke,” said one and 
another, “why did you not consult your 
friends before taking this unprecedented 
step ?’ 

Miss De Brooke meekly acknowledged 
that it was an unprecedented step, but hoped 
that her friends would forgive her for not 
consulting them ; there had been no time. 

“O Miss De Brooke!” cried a chorus of 
advisers. 

“ You should have taken time,” said Mrs. 
Fenwick, severely. ‘You have acted very 
rashly. You know nothing about this Mrs. 
Tracey ; she may be all right, and she may 
be all wrong. For any thing that you can 
tell, you may be compromising your friends 
by harboring an adventuress.” 

Poor Miss De Brooke looked scared at 
the thought of compromising her friends and 
harboring an adventuress ; but her constitu- 
tional tendency to look on the bright side 
helped her over the difficulty. 

“ T don’t think she’s an adventuress,” said 
she; “ but, if I should find myself mistaken, 
I shall reap the advantage of a lesson for life, 
and, under all circumstances, such an experi- 
ence is worth much.” 

“Tt isn’t too late, dear Miss De Brooke,” 
said the friendly Bennetts; “brother Jack 
shall manage it for you if you wish to retract 
the offer you’ve unguardedly made; and we 
would strongly advise you to do sa. No 
doubt you meant well, but we really do not 
think that you’ve acted wisely.” 

“ Yes, I know I’m not wise,” said Miss 
De Brooke, meekly; “wisdom couldn’t be 
expected of me, could it? But it is a good 
thing to have somebody to talk to in bad 
weather, and we may have much rain this 
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| winter; shouldn’t be surprised.” But this 
palpable attempt to shirk the question met 
with ignominious failure. 

“The poor thing is in a decline,” said old 
Mrs. Averill. “ You’d better consider. She'll 
probably be ill on your hands all winter, and 
really, to speak plainly, you can’t afford the 
expense.” 

“T don’t much think she’s in a decline,” 
said Miss De Brooke, cheerily ; “ and, if she 
should be sick, *twould be no disadvantage to 
me. As I’venever had any experience with sick- 
ness yet, I shouldn’t mind a chance to learn 
the art of nursing. But never you fear, my 
dear ; she’ll mend rapidly enough, you'll see, 
And, as to expense, I’ve calculated it all; 
two can live together and be a deal more say- 
ing than one.” 

Her advisers, therefore, had no alterna- 
tive but to retire; for what argument could 
prevail with a woman so bent upon gathering 
grapes of thorns and figs of thistles ? 

It came to pass, as old Mrs. Averill had 
predicted, that Mrs. Tracey was ill all win- 
ter, and Miss De Brooke had ample opportu- 
nity to learn the useful art of nursing the 
sick; but she did not have to bear the bur- 
den all alone. Her friends, though they 
had expressed their disapproval unreservedly, 
stood by her nobly, and the sick stranger 
was freely supplied with every thing that 
could contribute to her comfort. Neverthe- 
less, poor Miss De Brooke, when the spring 
returned, found herself in debt, while the 
stranger to whom she had opened her heart 
remained a stranger still, which was hard to 
bear. Yet Miss De Brooke, according to her 
wont, made the best of it. 

“ Affection that is of sudden growth is 
of little worth,” said she, complacently. 
“And, indeed, I don’t think it’s her heart 
that’s wanting, but her mind; and it’s by no 
means so bad to have a bad mind as a bad 
heart—eh, my dear, don’t you think so?” she 
pleaded. 

“T don’t know about that, Miss De Brooke. 
She owes you something—” 

“Oh, pray don’t speak of owing,” inter- 
rupted Miss De Brooke, nervously. “I trem- 
ble to think of the amount I owe, I that 
never was in debt before; but, having lived 
to be forty-odd without debt, I ought to be 
thankful. It might be worse, but the doctors 
—two such noble men !—they won’t make out 
a bill. <A very interesting case, they say; 80 
that’s a relief, for, if one must have sickness, 
it’s a satisfaction to know that it’s something 
quite out of the common. And, my dear, 
she is so lethargic—a big word I heard Dr. 
Harriman use—but it doesn’t half express, to 
my mind, her peculiar state. The doctors 
say nothing can be done, but I do think she 
ought to be roused.” 

“Indeed she ought to be roused to some 
sense of gratitude,” said Miss De Brooke's 
indignant friends. 

“Oh, no; that’s not my meaning, my 
dear,” replied Miss De Brooke, quickly ; “but, 
you see, the poor soul just sits sad and silent 
all the day, and I’m not encouraged to relate 
my reminiscences, which is a great loss to 
her!” 

“T’m afraid she doesn’t appreciate your 
kindness,” said Mrs, Fenwick, and so said 
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the Bennetts, and Mrs. Averill, and every- | “and, wonderful to tell, it didn’t produce ca- 


body. 

“Oh, I’m sure she does,” said Miss De 
Brooke. “ She’s only lethargic—Dr. Harriman 
says so—but she'll develop, you’ll see.” 

And what might be called a development 
followed speedily. As Mrs. Tracey lay weak 
and listless on the couch in Miss De Brooke’s 
room one morning, she overheard some frag- 
ments of a conversation in reference to her- 
self, two of Miss De Brooke’s visitors having 
lingered on the porch while expressing their 
minds. 

“Have I seemed ungrateful?” said she, 
abruptly, when Miss De Brooke reéntered the 
room. ‘ But, indeed, I am not ungrateful. 
My only regret in leaving this life is, that I 
shall never be able to repay your goodness to 
me!” 

She stood confronting Miss De Brooke, 
her wasted hands trembling, her thin face 
flushing and paling. A wretchedly-broken 
woman she was, and neither young nor pretty 
now, whatever she might once have been. 

“Oh, no, indeed, my dear, you are not 
ungrateful. I understand it; it’s only lethar- 
gic you are,” said Miss De Brooke, soothing- 
ly, with a sense of comfort in Dr. Harriman’s 
big word ; “ you'll develop in time, and—and 
—just never you mind me, my dear; J’m not 
greedy for gratitude.” 

A wan smile flickered an instant over the 
poor woman’s thin lips; then, covering her 
face with her hands, she sat down on the lit- 
tle couch, and the slow tears fell through her 
fingers and dropped in her lap. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t, my dear!” whimpered 
Miss De Brooke, nervously turning her pock- 
ets inside out in search of her handkerchief. 
“My feelings are so sympathetic, and I'd al- 
ways rather not cry if possible; it has a—a 
tend—(sob)—ency to produce—catarrh,” 

“T am not crying now,” said Mrs. Tracey, 
resolutely wiping her eyes; but Miss De 
Brooke was. 

“ Ne—ne—never you mind me, my dear,” 
sobbed she. “This spring weather would 
have given me catarrh all the same, and I 
know what'll cure it. You just ery on, if 
it’s agreeable to your feelings; I dare say 
it’s a breaking up of your lethargy.” 

Mrs. Tracey smiled faintly, but shook her 
head. 

“Tve been a burden on your hands a long, 
long time,” said she, sadly ; “ but the end is 
coming, it is almost here.” 

“Oh, my dear, don’t say that! Such a 
tich experience !”” sighed Miss De Brooke from 
behind her handkerchief. 

“And you don’t even know who I am—all 
this time you don’t even know who I am,” 
continued Mrs. Tracey, with feeling. 

“We are just even there, my dear,” said 
Miss De Brooke, consolingly, as she revealed 
her tear-stained face; “ for you don’t know 
who I am,” 

“Yes, I do,” was the quick reply. “ You 
are one of God’s angels ; you’ve shown it by 
your loving-kindness to a friendless stranger ; ” 
‘and with this she put out her hands and drew 
Miss De Brooke down to her side. 

; “ And she cried, and I cried, and we both 
tried,” says Miss De Brooke, when she relates 
the story, as she is rather fond of doing; 


| 


} 
| 


tarrh. A little weeping, I suppose, is bad, 
but a good deal clears the head, and afterward 
I didn’t seem to mind my debts at all, I 
knew all the time that I was nothing but a 
plain little body of forty-odd, but it was very 
gratifying, nevertheless, to be called an angel, 


| and I didn’t say a word against it in direct 





terms. I only showed her the silhouettes of 
my family, and told her, as I felt in duty 
bound to do, that my name was not originally 
De Brooke, but only plain Brook, Honoria 
Brook. 

“And then she cried out, ‘I knew it; I 
knew it from the very first, and I meant to 
die without revealing myself to you, but I 
can’t. Look at me, old Honor Bright, and 
say whether you know me?’ 

“ My dear, I felt my hair rise on end, for 
Honor Bright was the name I went by among 
those girls at Madame Rand’s, and it wasn’t 
meant exactly as a compliment. I hadn’t 
heard it for many a long day, but the sound 
of it made meas limp as a rag, for I knew 
without further words that the poor, faded, 
hollow-eyed woman I had befriended was Eu- 
phemia Rand. It’s very solemn to find your- 
self unexpectedly heaping coals of fire on an 
enemy’s head, and I hadn’t a word to say.’ 

“* You weren’t thinking of doing Euphe- 
mia Rand a kindness when you took me in, 
I know,’ said she, ‘for I gave you a world of 
trouble at school; but, when you came for 
me, I hadn’t the heart nor the courage to tell 
you who I was.’ 

“*Oh, my dear,’ said I, ‘you’ve been 
through your vicissitudes, and you seem a 
different person now, and thankful I am to 
befriend you; but I thought your husband's 
name was Cralts.’ 

“ And then she told me her story, a sad, 
sad story it is, of the loss of two husbands, 
and poverty, and sickness, and suffering, poor 
soul!—tv think of Euphemia Rand going 
through all that, and then finding shelter 
with me! Didn’t I say there would be a de- 
velopment ?” 

And, of course, after such a development, 
nobody could show just cause why Madame 
Rand’s daughter should not continue to make 
her home with Miss De Brooke, especially as 
it was evident that she could not linger long. 

Yet, though Miss De Brooke had some 
ready and helpful friends, who did what they 
could to lighten her self-imposed burden, the 
poor little woman did not find it so easy to 
bear it, for the invalid, as her strength declined, 
grew every day more querulous and exacting; 
and Miss De Brooke, with all the aid and 
sympathy she had, and with all the energy 
and management she exercised, did not find 
her debts decrease; yet her courage ever 
mounted with occasion. 

“T don’t think I coudd bear the strain, my 
dear,” said she, in confidence, to one friend 
and another, “ if I were all alone as formerly. 
Debt is a new experience, and very instruc- 
tive. I never was congcious of the extent 
of my extravagance when I lived alone ; but 
now I begin to understand the practice of 
economy. Such a useful experience! But 
this is deeply confidential, for that poor child 
mustn’t suspect that I am ina tight place. 
She’s still too weak to be worried about 


trifles; I must, at any cost, keep her in igno- 
rance of my financial embarrassments until 
she regains her strength.” For, in spite of 
the verdict of the doctors, in spite of the 
evidence of her own senses, Miss De Brooke 
believed in the ultimate recovery of her pa- 
tient. 

“ Please God, she shall not die,” said Miss 
De Brooke, somewhat in the spirit of “‘ My 
Uncle Toby ;” but neither watchful care nor 
tender nursing, nor many an earnest prayer, 
could avail; and one bright, beautiful day, 
when all the world seemed waking into new 
life, Mrs. Tracey died. 

She left her benefactress a legacy of debt 
that called for many a hard day’s work to 
liquidate, yet Miss De Brooke wept tears of 
genuine sorrow over her grave. “ To think,” 
she sobbed, “that nobody should weep for 
Euphemia Rand—and I remember her such a 
gay, bright girl—but the poor, stupid creat- 
ure she made so much fun of! Such are life’s 
vicissitudes ” 

But Miss De Brooke did not waste her 
time in sentimental sorrow; she cheerfully 
resumed her usual occupations, and, working 
early and late, struggled bravely to repay 
what she owed; but alas! the poor little 
woman’s strength had been overtaxed, and 
she fell ill very soon after Mrs. Tracey’s 
death. Her friends, one and all, by way of 
improving the occasion, said, “I told you 
so!” and, having nursed her through her 
fever, they felt entitled to give her some 
sound advice. 

“ Dear Miss De Brooke,” said they, “‘ be- 
fore ever you take an important step again, 
do consult your friends; your heart is so apt 
to run away with your head.” 

“ But I can’t be sorry for what I’ve done,” 
said Miss De Brooke, with meek obstinacy ; 
and, not long after this, a very singular thing 
happened, that confirmed her in this unre- 
pentant sentiment. One morning, about two 
months after Mrs. Tracey’s death, the post- 
master sent a letter to Miss De Brooke, ad- 
dressed to Mrs. E. R. Tracey. It had been 
forwarded from place to place, and the irrev- 
erent postmaster asked facetiously whether 
it should be forwarded again, or be sent to 
the dead-letter office. 

Now, to Miss De Brooke, who had no cor- 
respondents, a letter seemed a very serious 
thing, and this letter to a dead woman filled 
her with a superstitious awe that impelled 
her, for once, to consult with her friends as 
to what she should do. 

“ Why, read it, of course,” said one and 
all, greatly to Miss De Brooke’s relief, for 
she had privately decided the question in 
the affirmative before she asked them. So 
Miss De Brooke opened the letter, and old 
Mrs. Averill, and Mrs. Fenwick, and the 
Bennetts, rustled impatiently around her 
while she read : 


“Dear MapaMe: I am sure that when 
you learn the object of this letter you will 
pardon a stranger for troubling you. 

“Mr. Moses N. Kent, a friend of the late 
Mr. Stephen Tracey, your husband, informs 
me that you are a daughter of the Mrs. Rand 
who, some years ago, kept a young ladies’ 





boarding-school in Charleston, South Caro- 
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lina, I have long been endeavoring to trace 
Mrs. Rand, hoping to hear from her some 
tidings of a Miss Honoria Brook, who was 
engaged in her school, I have forgotten in 
what capacity. 

“ Miss Brook was my grandfather's step- 
daughter, and, though not related to me by 
ties of blood, I was very fond of her in my 
childhood, and am anxious to know where 
she may be found, if she still lives. 

“Any information concerning her that 
you may be able to give will be most grate- 
fully received. Please address, ‘Care of Mo- 
ses N. Kent & Co., Galveston, Texas.’ 

“ Your obedient servant, 
“ ANDREW Erte,” 


“ Heaven preserve us!" ejaculated Miss 
De Brooke, as, pale and trembling, she stag- 
gered back against the wall. “ My step-sis- 
ter’s runaway boy!” 

“© dear Miss De Brooke!” said her 
friends, uncertain whether to congratulate 
her or condole with her. 

“TI must write,” said Miss De Brooke, 
with a long-drawn sigh, proportionate to 
the arduousness of so unusual an undertak- 
ing. 

“O Miss De Brooke—dear, dear, Miss 
De Brooke!” cried her eager friends, “‘ pray 
now, be advised by us for your good. Do 
be careful not to commit yourself. You 
should let some of us write and make the 
proper inquiries, for after so many years you 
cannot tell whether or not this Andrew Earle 
is worthy of confidence.” 

“ My dear,” said Miss De Brooke, with a 
mildly rebuking glance that effectually quelled 
all opposition, “do you think that Provi- 
dence would have dovetailed my recent ex- 
perience so beautifully for naught? I shall 
write to Andrew forthwith. Deur boy! I do 
hope that he will call me aunt. It was very 
gratifying to hear Euphemia pronounce me 
an angel, but I would rather be an aunt than 
an angel any day.” 

It is pleasant to record that Miss De 
Brooke never had cause to repent of this 
preference, nor did her friends ever regret 
the discovery of Andrew Earle. 


Kampa Torre. 





THE COUNCIL-HOUSE OF 
CANEADEA. 


“TT may be true that Ruskin, in his queru- 

lous lament over the paucity of Amer- 
ican ruins, was enabled to strengthen his 
argument in favor of the wsthetic potency 
of the picturesque ; and yet the point seems 
to have been gained at a sacrifice of the spirit 
if not the letter of truth, It is true that the 
paths of progress in our country are not 1ined 
with moss-grown and ragged ruins, suggest- 
ing architectural achievements beyond the 
highest hopes of their modern imitators, and 
still we have their landmarks, and they point 
to a ruin more sublime than that of any Nor- 
man reign or feudal dynasty—the ruins of a 
royal race, whose history was in the wane be- 
fore the first stones of their now moss-grown 
cathedrals and monasteries had left their 





mountain-quarries, A tree-encircled mound, 
a rude, altar-shaped pile of rocks, or a rough- 
hewn cabin, may for its history’s sake attain 
to as great a dignity as they all. 

To this order of relics belongs the Coun- 


cil-House of Caneadea, and, as it still stands | 


as it was built, a simple log-cabin, we must 
look for its interest in its history, and the 
history of the tribe which built it, and then 
left it for the use and final protection of the 
new race. A brief review of the war with 
the Senecas, and their allied tribes, will serve 
the double purpose of fixing the title and re- 
newing our interest in this the oldest wooden 
house in America, and in recalling the names 
and achievements of several early American 
heroes. 

The records to which we are mainly in- 
debted for this story of Sullivan’s march are 
contained in several now rare volumes,* 

In the spring of the year 1779 the Amer- 
ican Congress directed General Washington 
to take the most effectual measures in order 
to secure protection to the inhabitants of the 
Western and Northwestern frontier, and to 
chastise the Indians for their continued depre- 
dations. It thus appears that these races 
were even then, as now, regarded as “ chil- 
dren” of the forest, who were to be pun- 
ished rather than conquered, while the char- 
acter of their “ depredations ” differed little 
from that of their present practices in the 
West. The savage authors of these sicken- 
ing atrocities were at that time united in a 
wide confederacy, known as the Six Nations, 
or League of the Iroquois—comprising the 
Mohawks, Oneidas, Cayugas, Senecas, Tusva- 
roras, and Onondagas—and their domain ex- 
tended over the central and western portions 
of New-York State, with headquarters, so far 
as their wild and roving habits would per- 
mit, at Genesee, in the valley of the same 
name. 

Armed with the supreme authority of an act 
of Congress, General Washington, intrusted 
the execution of his orders to General John 
Sullivan, The immediate objects of this expe- 
dition, as set forth in General Washington’s 
instructions, were the total devastation and 
destruction of the settlements of the Six Na- 
tions, as well as of their adherents and asso- 
ciates, and the capture of as many prisoners 
as possible, including women and children. 
There were to be no treaties of peace, and no 
mercy even where mercy necessitated compro- 
mise. The true character of the Indian atro- 
cities may be fairly judged from the nature of 
these instructions, and it should be borne in 
mind that these were issued soon after the re- 
ports of the Wyoming and Cherry Valley mas- 
sacres had been received at headquarters. 

Immediately on the receipt of his orders, 
which were dated on the 3lst of May, 1779, 
General Sullivan began the organization of 
the expedition. The troops to be employed 
were the brigades of Clinton, Maxwell, Poor, 
and Hand, reénforced by certain independent 
companies raised in the State of Pennsylva- 
nia. As these latter companies failed to re- 
port, their place was filled at a later day by 





* Sparke’s “ Life of John Sullivan,” “The Life 
of Mary Jameson,” and “‘ Sketches of Border Ad- 
venture in the Life and Times of Major Moses Van 
Campen.” 





a detachment under Colonel Paulding. , In 
accordance with the complete plan of opera- 
tions, as laid out by the general-in-chief, Clin. 
ton’s brigade was to rendezvous at Canajo- 
harie, subject to Sullivan's orders, either to 
unite with the main body on the Susque- 
hanna, coming by the way of Otsego, or to 
ascend the Mohawk River, and then codper. 
ate in such a manner as might be deemed ad. 
visable. The main body, under direct com- 
mand of Sullivan, was to rendezvous at Wyo. 
ming, and thence proceed to Tioga, from 
which place it was to take the nearest prac. 
tical route into the heart of the Indian set. 
tlements. 

As the story of the Council-House is con. 
nected with the closing acts of this expedi. 
tion, its early progress need be but briefly 
noticed. The main body, having begun its 
march on the 81st of July, advanced up the 
Susquehanna till the point of the confluence 
of the Tioga was reached. Here, on the 11th 
of August, they went into camp to await the 
arrival of General Clinton, and from this 
point the work of devastation was begun. 

General Clinton, having opened a road 
from Canajoharie to the southern end of 
Otsego Lake, here embarked his force and 
entered the narrow outlet of the lake. Find- 
ing, however, that the water was too low for 
the little fleet, he resorted to an expedient that 
was followed by General Bailey in the Red- 
River campaign of 1864—that is, he caused 
a dam to be constructed, by which means the 
waters of the lake were raised to a height of 
several feet above their usual level. On the 
9th of August this dam was breached, and, 
taking advantage of the flood of accumulated 
waters, the flotilla was borne along toward 
its destination at the confluence of the Sus- 
quehanna. Having been joined by Paulding’s 
division, General Clinton went onward to 
Tioga, where be arrived on the 22d of Av 
gust. 

The invading army, as now united, consist- 
ed of the brigades of Clinton, Hand, Poor, and 
Maxwell, Proctor’s artillery, and a corps of ri- 
flemen, numbering in all about five thousand 
men; and the constitution of this force is suff- 
cient evidence of the hazardous nature of the 
work it had in hand, On the 26th of August 
the army began its march, the main body 
being preceded by an advance-guard of light 
infantry, and its flanks protected in like man- 
ner; the artillery was in the centre. On the 
third day the first conflict that was worthy 
the title of a battle was fought, and resulted 
in the complete discomfiture of the enemy, 
who were commanded by the famous Brant. 
Ever mindful of the main purpose of the 
expedition, the troops were actively em- 
ployed, either in a main body or by detach- 
ments, in burning the Indian villages, destroy- 
ing their harvests—now nearly ready to be 
garnered—and devastating their lands. This 
work of destruction was often accompanied 
by engagements with the enemy, under com- 
mand of Brant and Butler. Among the vil- 
lages thus destroyed were Catharine Town, 
Canandaigua, and Honeoye, names still re- 
tained on the maps of this region. These 
Indian villages are described as settlements, 
in which the houses were strongly built, and 
many of them painted. The lands attached 
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to these settlements were rich and fertile, 
and, with their acres of waving grain and 
ample orchards, presented the appearance 
of many of the frontier towns of the West. 

In spite of many vexatious delays and 
difficulties as to provisions, General Sullivan 
determined to reach the valley of the Gene- 
see, and, by the destruction of their capital, 
complete the work on which he had been 
sent. 

The Indians, though having hitherto been 
able to offer but a feeble opposition to the 
advancing columns of the pale-faces, were 
yet active and watchful; the nearer the army 
approached the valley of the Genesee, the 
more stern was the resistance; and, when 
General Sullivan reached the foot of Conesus 
Lake, he deemed it advisable to send forward 
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point in the circle of the besiegers, he deter- 
mined to force a passage. Directing his 
whole fire upon this point he followed it up 
with a desperate but vain charge. A second 
effort followed, with like result, and then a 
third, after which there remained of his brave 
party only four, one of these being Boyd him- 
self, who was taken prisoner with one of bis 
soldiers named Parker, and the two Oneida 
guides. Besides these, three others had made 
their escape, and bore the news to Sullivan. 

The prisoners were hastily taken to the 
village of Genesee, and their fate is here re- 
corded, ghastly as are the details, in order 
that in the recital the reader may become 
more reconciled to the severity of the treat- 
ment that Washington had decided upon as 
the only adequate punishment. 





* reconnoitring party under the command 
of Lieutenant Boyd, with instructions to 
watch the movements of the enemy. In the 
mein time the main body were engaged in 
the construction of a rude bridge across the 
inlet to Lake Conesus. The party under 
Boyd was composei of twenty-six men, and 
two faithful Oneidas as guides; and the story 
of their brave fight, and the fearful death of 
their gallant leader, is a household word 
mong the residents of the valley even to 
thisday, In spite of his long training in the 
“ervice, Lieutenant Boyd was led into an am- 
bush, and suddenly found himself and his 
party surrounded by several hundred of the 





enemy. As there was no alternative, an ac- 
ioe seslotance was at once determined upon, 
Aving selected what appeared the weakest 
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The two Oneidas were put to death at 
once, but the white prisoners were assured by 
Brant that their lives would be spared, he 
pledging his honor for their safety. Unfor- 
tunately, however, Brant was suddenly called 
away, “and no sooner had he left,” writes 
the historian of this fearful tragedy, “ than 
Colonel Butler, an English officer in com- 
mand of a company of rangers, began to 
question the prisoner, Boyd, as to the situa- 
tion, number, and intentions of General Sul- 
livan’s troops; Boyd, unwilling to betray the 
cause of his country by even a single word, 
declined giving any answer that would affect 
the purposes of his commander. Butler, en- 
raged at his failure to obtain the desired in- 
formation, and in spite of the pledge given to 


hands of Little-Beard, the most cruel and 
blood-thirsty of the Seneca chiefs.” Once in 
their hands, the savage captors proceeded to 
execute their horrid designs, They first 
stripped him of his clothing, then tied him 
to a sappling, where they gratified their fiend- 
ish hate by throwing their tomahawks so as 
to strike as near as possible, and when they 
pierced the quivering flesh care was taken 
that the blows should not be vital ones. 
They next proceeded to pull out his nails; 
this done, his nose was cut off, and one of 
his eyes plucked out, and his tongue torn 
from its roots. And yet, with all this, there 
remained a final torture too frightful for re- 
cital, but before which the brave life went 
out. 








Brant, delivered his prisoner at once into the 


The writer has often pointed out to the 





inquiring friend the site of this the torture- 
ground of Lieutenant Boyd; and the mound 
that marks his tomb now stands in the 
midst of fertile fields, and by the side of a 
peaceful stream. Honor to his memory, and 
a long peace to his heroic soul ! 

Scarcely had the voices of this hideous 
revelry died away when the advance-guard 
of Sullivan’s army appeared on the crest of 
the eastern hills. Passing hastily over the 
scene of the late conflict, where they re- 
mained only long enough to bury the dead, 
General Hand followed in pursuit of the In- 
dians, who had remained to perform similar 
rites over their fallen braves. The army was 
soon united, and a hasty survey of the field 
before them was made from the heights above 
the valley. Lest the reader should judge of 
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the country from the nature of its savage 
inhabitants, a word as to its true character 
may be in place. We are told that, “when 
first casting their eyes over it, the soldiers | 
beheld it with astonishment and joy. The | 
mind and the heart were feasted as they ran 
out in vision over a plain which stretched far 
into the distance, meeting here and there a 
beautiful grove, and on every side were corn- 
fields that were bowing to the breeze, and 
whose broad and ample bosom gave the most 
enlarged ideas of plenty.” In the somewhat 
exaggerated style of the writer, General Sul- | 
livan, in his report of the campaign, states 
as follows: “‘ The town of Genesee contained 
one hundred and twenty-eight houses, mostly 
large and elegant. It was beautifully sit- | 
uated, almost encircled with a clear flat, ex- 
tending a number of miles, over which exten- 
sive fields of corn were waving, together with 
every kind of vegetable that could be con- 
ceived.” A more temperate writer describes 
this region as the terrestrial paradise of the 
Senecas, to which they gave the name Gene- 
see, signifying “ Shining-clear- opening,” or 
“ Pleasant-open-valley.”” Thousands of acres 
of this rich valley-land were cleared at the 
date of this campaign. Though the account 
of the architectural wonders of the Indian 
villages is, without doubt, extravagant, no 
words are too strong to paint the perfect pict- 
ure of natural beauty as it lay spread out be- 
fore the wondering eyes of the invading atmy, 
as they stood upon the hill where now rests 
in quiet beauty the lovely village of Geneséo. 

Little time was wasted in the contenipla- | 
tion of these beauties, however, for the sea- 
son was now far advanced, and the backward 
path was a long and hazardous ne. On 
learning of the approach of Sullivan, the Ta- 
dians deserted their villages, and the’ work 
of destruction was actively begun. © Generals 
Poor and Maxwell were sent to déstroy the 
villuge and’ plantation situdtéd ‘below, and 
Hand and Clinton those ‘above the place of 
encampment. Major Parr, of Clinton’s bri- 
gade, crossed the Genesee River, and de- 
stroyed Little-Beard’s town, the home of the 
chief who directed the tortures of Boyd and 
Parker. The lifeless bodies of these two 
were fofind, and it'waa’ by these, their com- 
rades, that the birial-mound was raised, at a 
point half-way between the present villages 
of Geneseo and Moscow. 

How faithfully Sullivan executed his or- 
ders, and how fearfully the vengeance of Lit- | 
tle- Beard was repaid, may be judged from 
Stone’s description of the campaign: “ The 
axe und the torch,” he writes, “soon trans- 
formed the whole beautiful region from the 
character of a garden to a scene of sickening 
desolation. Forty Indian towns, the largest 
containing one hundred and twenty - eight 
houses, were destroyed ; corn, gathered and 
ungathered, to the amount of one hundred 
and sixty thousand bushels, shared the same 
fate. Mere fruit-trees were cut down, and 
the Indians were hunted like wild beasts, till 
neither house nor fruit-tree nor field of corn 
nor inhabitant remained in the whole coun- 
try.” And thus, the philanthropist will say, | 
we won the land that we now boast of as 
“the garden of the West,” “ the granary of 
America.” 








| es . 
who nearly a century later are living in the 


| ever, that it antedates the time of Sullivan’s 
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With this work of destruction, the In- 
dian campaign of 1779 was ended. Sullivan 
began at once his return-march; while we, 


land he won, return to the scenes of his ex- 
poits, and seek among the signs of the new 
life for some relic of the old-days’ history. 
One of these relics we have already described. 
It stands, a grass-grown mound, by the side 
of a quiet stream. In the distance rise the 
spires of many a Christian church, while be- 
neath its green sod rest the remains of its 
first heroes. A second landmark, and per- 
haps the only remaining one, is the old Coun- 
cil-House of Caneadea, which we have chosen | 
rather as the text than the true subject of 
this sketch, and to the history of which but 
a brief and imperfect reference must be 
made. 

When Sullivan and his victorious army 
had turned their backs on the scene of deso- 
lation which their hands had wrought, the 
Indians hastened again to their old homes, 
to find only the ashes of their villages and 
corn-fields, and the fallen trunks of the trees 
that once were rich and fruitful orchards. 
So complete was the work of destruction that, 
of all their houses, but one remained, and 
this was situated at so great a distance from 
the headquarters of the army that, in their 
hurried raids to the south, it was probably 
overlooked. Here, at the old Council-House 
of Caneadea, the Indian chiefs reassembled, 
and renewed the League of the Iroquois. 

The date at which this Council-House was 
erected is not known, Certain it is, how- 





invasion, and within its rude walls there were 
often assembled the chiefs who were then 
with their tribes in league against the in- 
vaders. The Indian village, of which it was 
the chief building, was situated’ about twenty 
miles above the upper falls of the Genesee 
River at Portage. ' 

It is wiitten’ that, during Yhese Indian 
wars, all the white"éaptives brought in from 
the south were first received here, and 
obliged to run the gautlet on the green be- 
fore its doors, the Cotincil-House being the 
only goal of safety. As this ordeal ofthe 

ntlet was a common one among tlie'In- | 
iWW¥!"and is ‘identified with their ‘many 
stringe Customs, a brief description of a 
scene which took place before this very 
house may serve to increase the interest of 
the reader, while it permits the revival of a 
brave name—that of Moses Van Campen, one 
of the boldest and truest servants of the 
then young republic. 

In spite of the ruin of their homes, the 
Indians still clung to their beautiful valley, 
and the spring of 1780 found them again in 
their old haunts, and again assembled in the 
old Council-House, planning new raids or 
welcoming the return of successful foraging 
and war parties. It was on the morning of | 
a spring day in the year 1782 that the squaws 
and their lazy masters were here startled and 
cheered by the triumphant shouts of an ap- 
proaching party, which had not long before 
been dispatched in search of plunder and 
The signal was answered, and, 


prisoners. 


while the women and children of the village | 
! started southward to greet and welcome the 





| the prisoner gained his feet and was off for 
| the goal, which he reached in safety. So de 






































w 
victors, the chiefs and warriors assembled 0 
before the door of the Council-House to await 5 
their arrival, and pass immediate judgment he 
upon the captives. Among these captives - 
was the famous and dreaded Van Campen, xe 
and, though he had thus far been enabled to of 
conceal his indentity, he was at once ordered - 
to the starting-point, whence the running of fa 
the gantlet was begun. The goal of safety 
was the door of the Council-House, and the Br 
prisoners were obliged to run the distance ng 
of some thirty or forty yards, between two the 
parallel! lines of the enemy—men, women, and of 
children, armed with hatchets, knives, sticks, 18] 
and any other convenient offensive weapon, On 
| During the passage of the victim down the Oor 
| line, all were at liberty to strike as often and wh 
as severely as they pleased, until the goal on 
was reached, when all further demonstra. cab 
tions must cease until the chiefs in council ar 
assembled should decide upon the final fate ited 
of the prisoner; and so highly was personal ute 
' yalor and bravery esteemed even in a foe, Gen 
| that the manner in which the prisoner bore from: 
himself during this ordeal often affected the W.! 
final judgment as to his fate. old : 
On the morning in question, the Indian with 
captors seem to have been in a merry mood, ba h 
and, confident that justice would be meted Mid¢ 
out at last, determined to have a good time tend 
rather than a desperate one. ‘“ Yonder is signi 
the place of safety,” said one of the chiefs, dians 
directing the view of Van Campen and his Mary 
comrades to the door of this Council-House. Chief 
“Tf you get there without a whipping you and ¢ 
will be safe. Look out for your heels, and with | 
run your best now.” B 
The record of the race dnd its ludicrous vas | 
termination runs as follows: Just before the and ¢ 
word was given, Van Campen saw two young joines 
squaws, who appeared to have been left be dying 
hind, coming ‘along from the village very mest 
leisurely to join the sport. They had their Presid 
whips in ‘their hands, and stood a short dis Th 
tance below the main line, awaiting the pris- aborig 
oners. Presently the word “joggo” was woode 
given, and the race began. The India overloy 
whippers started at the same time, and Van Iris, a 
Campen, as active in mind as body, at once Cottag 
' decided on his plan for this brief campaign. worth. 
Selig vit the two squaws as objects of woods 
especial intetest, he directed his course tow- of the 
ard them, at the same time avoiding, as best of the 
he could, the blows of the whippers. He these < 
rapidly approached the place where these the war 
two stood with whips upraised. Just before now th 
he reached them he gave a quick spring, his 
_—_—_. 





hands being tied, raised his feet, and, by two 
well-directed blows, sent them sprawling 
the sod, where the three fell together. While 
the squaws were kicking and tumbling about, 
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| lighted were the chiefs over this piece of JJ steady j 
| strategy that some threw themselves upo sumptio 
the ground and rolled and laughed as though JF the Uni 
ready to burst, while they made the air ring diminut 
with their shouts of merriment,*and Va beverag 
Campen was rewarded for his skill by a ge the gove 

| tle judgment, and but for this “happy importa: 
thought” might never have regained the @ trustwor 
freedom which was ftnally granted him. ers, whic 
It was at this Council-House that Marty @ than the 





| Jameson, “the white woman of the Genesee,” 
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was received after her long journey from 
Ohio, whence she had walked a distance of 
six hundred miles, carrying her infant upon 
her back, Though the precise period of its 
erection is unknown, it antedates by many 
years the time of Sullivan’s raid. Upon one 
of its logs there yet remains the sign of a 
cross, precisely the same that the early Jesuit 
fathers are known to have used. 

After the Revolutionary War was ended, 
Brant and his Mohawks followed the British 
into Canada, and the Senecas remuined with 
the Americans, Thenceforward the League 
of the Iroquois was broken, and the War of 
1812 saw these old allies enemies once again. 
On the coming again of the early settlers, the 
Council-House was deserted by the Indians, 
who left the Genesee River to go upon their 
reservation, and a white settler made the 
cabin his home. To the fact that it has been 
continually occupied may doubtless be cred- 
ited its preservation from decay. Its ancient 
site was a high bluff of land overlooking the 
Genesee at a point about twenty-two miles 
from Portage. In the autumn of 1872 Mr. 
W. P. Letchworth, of Portage, purchased the 
old cabin, and caused it to be taken down 
with great care, and removed to its new site 
on his lovely lawn at Glen Iris, opposite the 
Middle Fall at Portage. The ceremonies at- 
tending the rededication were impressive and 
significant. A delegation of twenty-two In- 
dians, among whom were the grandsires of 
Mary Jameson, Cornplanter, Red Jacket, Tall 
Chief, Captain Brant, George Blacksnake, 
and other chiefs, whose names are associated 
with the early Indian wars, were present. 

Before its door, as of old, the council-fire 
was lighted, the pipe of peace was smoked, 
and the grandsires of Brant and Cornplanter 
joined hands in friendly league across the 
dying embers. After the council, a pioneer 
meeting was convened, over which the late 
President Fillmore presided. 

The present site of this, the last relic of 
aboriginal sovereignty is in the centre of a 
wooded plateau, on one of the hills which 
overlook the romantic little valley of Glen 
Iris, and near by is the lovely and hospitable 
cottage of its generous proprietor, Mr. Letch- 
worth. Through openings in the wall of 
woods that shield it one may catch glimpses 
of the fall and distant hills, while the voice 
of the waters sounds, under the influence of 
these old memories, like a solemn dirge for 
the warrior-chiefs whose council-chamber is 
how the cherished relic of the new race. 


W. S. Warp. 





BEER. 


OX of the most remarkable phenomena 
of the present day is the rapid and 
steady increase of the manufacture and con- 
sumption of beer and kindred malt-liquors in 
the United States, and the corresponding 
diminution in the use of distilled liquors as a 
beverage. In 1863, from the exigencies of 
the government, which made malt-liquors an 
important source of revenue, we first have 
trustworthy data. The tax paid by the brew- 
ers, which represents a slight amount more 

the number of barrels brewed, rises at 


| fined to this country. 
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the rate of nearly a million per year. In | of Herodotus, Aristotle’s pinon, and the otnos 


1863 the tax paid was $1,628,938.82 ; in 1872 
over eight millions ; and it is estimated that 
the tax for the current year will be nearly 
ten million dollars. 
In Europe it is not so 
remarkable, but even there the consumption 
of malt-drinks travels at a steady rate of ad- 
vance. Thus, against 13,699,508 Eimer con- 
sumed in Austro-Hungary in 1863, we find 
18,013,732 in 1871. In Bavaria, the beer- 
drinking country par eminence, it grows mere- 
ly with the population. All drink beer there, 
from king to peasant. Hence, in 1862, we 
find that the production was 10,672,578 Eimer, 
while in 1870 it was 11,803,549 Eimer, of 
which over 400,000 were exported. We have 
not at hand the latest statistics on the sub- 
ject from all the German states, but we no- 
tice that in Saxony it had increased from 
900,000 barrels (about a million and a half 
of Eimer) in 1856 to 1,500,000 barrels in 
1864, the population meanwhile increasing by 
800,000 souls, and the importation of Bava- 
rian beer rising from 60,000 to 90,000 bar- 
rels. So near as we can approximate from 
insufficient data, the present annual consump- 
tion is over two million barrels. In North 
Germany, which includes Prussia, Saxony, 
Hanover, Hesse, Saxe-Weimar, and the an- 
nexed states, there were brewed, in 1871, 
5,777,170 Centner of malt, producing 14,- 
442,426 Eimer of beer, against 5,044,918 
Centner of malt, producing 12,612,326 Eimer, 
in 1869. In England, where they fabricate a 
heavier liquor, ale being the principal brew, 
we find, in 1868, 20,081,408 barrels, which 
rose in 1866 to 25,388,600 barrels, and this 
year will apparently reach three or four mill- 
ions more. In this progress there have been 
fluctuations, owing to prosperous or unfortu- 
nate times; for it is a singular fact that, when 
the people are doing well, and labor is plenty 
and well paid, more malt-liquors are drunk ; 
while when there is a financial distress, and 
the poor suffer, the consumption of ardent 
spirits increases, and that of malt-liquors 
correspondingly declines. 

Beer, or fermented liquor from an in- 
fusion of grain, is a drink of great antiquity. 
It is popularly considered to be of northern 
origin, invented where grapes did not grow to 
supply the lack of wine. This has been sup- 
ported by the fact that the Jewish history— 
Palestine being at one time a land of wine as 
well as of milk and honey—is silent concern- 
ing it. But this belief is erroneous. Pliny 
mentions it as an Egyptian drink; Diodo- 
rus Siculus says it was invented by Osiris; 
and Herodotus attributes its origin to Isis. 
Now, though Herodotus is not always trust- 
worthy, and Diodorus has not the best repu- 
tation for accuracy, it must be remembered 
that both gave the traditions of the countries 
of which they treat, though not always care- 
ful in sifting the grain from the chaff. That 
it was the common drink of the Teutonic 
tribes, Tacitus tells us. And it was known 
to the Greeks more than five centuries before 
the Christian era, and probably much earlier, 
for both Zschylus and Sophocles speak of 
it, the one as bouton, and the other as boutos ; 
and the latter has ek krithen metha (wine 


from barley). Then there is oinos ek krithen ! 


Nor is this increase con- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





krithinos of Xenophon. Kratinos has bou- 
tinos, boutine, and boutinon—*“ of beer,” in 
various forms ; and Archilochus also mentions 
it with the same name used by Aschylus. 
The extreme northern nations seem to have 
preferred mead or metheglin, beers made from 
honey, and more intoxicating than malt-li- 
quor ; but the Saxons carried the milder beer 
into England, where it became first the rural 
drink, and then the beverage of all classes. 
Before the introduction of tea and coffee, it 
was the drink at meals, and queens and deli- 
cate maidens of honor, children and bearded 
men, drank huge draughts of ale along with 
their meat. The lower classes of London do 
not affect it much, except as part of their 
mid-day meal—at least they do not use it for 
intoxicating purposes, preferring gin to get 
drunk on, In Scotland ale is principally 
made for export, the Scotchman, ever since 
an impolitic tax drove him from his “ two- 
penny,” sticking to whiskey. The probable 
truth is that drinks resulting from the fer- 
mentation of any thing holding starch in sus- 
pension are nearly as old as man himself. It 
did not tuke the earliest dwellers on earth 
long to learn that barley, or rye, or rice, or 
any of the farinaceous grains, could be con- 
verted into a drink, refreshing in a moderate 
quantity, and intoxicating in excess. We 
have no doubt that the dwellers in the bone- 
caverns added to their feasts on human flesh 
drinking-bouts of some rude extemporaneous 
fermented liquor. The inhabitants of Poly- 
nesia and South America have such drinks 
now, in the manufacture of which the human 
saliva is the substitute for diastase and yeast. 
In the East and in warm climates, grape-wine 
in some places, and palm or pomegranate wine 
in others—the starch in the juice having al- 
ready passed to the saccharine state—were 
made with facility, and generally used. But 
in colder countries the starch-liquors became 
the common beverages. So far as the stimu- 
lating spirit is concerned, these were substan- 
tially the same as their modern successors. 
The addition of the hop is comparatively re- 
cent, and results in clearing and preserving 
the beer, as well as in adding to its spirituous 
and nutritive contents an aromatic flavor, 
and tonic and sedative ingredients. The an- 
cients knew, as the moderns do, the qualities 
of beer as a drink; but the process by which 
the grain and water took on new characteris- 
tics was not known to the mass, nor is it, in- 
deed, now. The whole thing seemed mysterious. 
Yet it is a very simple matter—a mere change 
of the proportions of constituent parts. Let 
us stop to examine it, and in the mean while 
those familiar with the chemistry of the thing 
can skip the next paragraph. 

When starch is acted on by any acid or 
other substance capable of disorganizing suf- 
ficiently the proportion of its constituents, it 
receives first an additional atom of water, 
converting it into cane-sugar, and then three 
more atoms of water, which convert it into 
glucose, which is a combination of carbon 
and water, the latter one-sixth in excess. 
That is the theoretical process. Practically, 
however, cane-sugar has never been formed 
in this way commercially, grape-sugar being 
the result of the acid treatment; and the 
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man who discovers a mode of arresting the 
process when tle cane-sugur has been formed 
will amass a very handsome fortune. The 
glucose thus formed, dissolved in water, and 
excluded from the atmosphere, remains un- 


changed ; but, if we add to it any thing nitro-’ 


genous at the temperature of 70°, the sugar 
splits in two parts, one liquid, known as al- 
cohol, and the other gaseous, carbonic diox- 
ide. The elements are the same, but, instead 
of sugar, we have two parts of the ethylic 
hydrate and two of carbonic dioxide. In 
some cases, as in the grape-wines, it has been 
supposed that the fermenting sporules are in 
the juice ; but Pasteur insists that the yeast- 
cells come from outside, which is probably 
true. With beer, though the starch in the 
malt is converted into sugar by the accom- 
panying diastase, the vinous fermentation by 
which alcohol is generated is brought about 
by yeast. Barley, which is used in pref- 
erence to other grain—tbough any farinace- 
ous substance might be used instead—is just 
malted; that is, the grain is moistened, 
spread in heaps, and caused to sprout. When 
the germ, or, as the maltster calls it, the 
“ acrospire,” is developed, and a portion of 
the starch converted into sugar and what is 
called diastase, the process of germination is 
arrested by kiln-drying. It is this malt which 
the brewer grinds or bruises, and, soaking it 
in warm water to dissolve its saccharine por- 
tions, produces an infusion known as the 
wort. To this hops are added, and the whole 
boiled, both to assist in its preservation and 
to clean it of a portion of its albuminous 
matter. It is then cooled in shallow receiv- 
ers, and fermented by means of yeast. The 
clear resulting liquid, according to the 
amount of malt and the particular mode of 
brewing, takes its name and assumes its 
character, being either small-beer, lager-beer, 
strong beer, porter, ale, or mum—the latter, 
however, being so little fermented as to be a 
barley-soup rather than a true beer. 

In this country, though malt-liquors have 
only grown to importance within a few years, 
they are an old drink. The early colonists 
came from England at a time when ale and 
beer were the ordinary drinks at meals, tea 
and coffee being little known. The amount 
in use “at home,” as the colonists affection- 
ately called the mother-country, may be im- 
agined when we read that, at one entertain- 
ment given to Queen Elizabeth at Kenil- 
worth, twenty-three thousand gallons of beer 
were consumed. The colonists at first were 
deprived of their beer. One of the earliest 
New-England poets, in boasting of the com- 
forts around him, does it regretfully, after 
this fashion : 

If barley be wanting to make into mait, 

We must be contented, and think it no fault. 

For we can make liquor, to sweeten oar lips, 

Of pumpkins and parsnips and walnut - tree 

chips.” 


They could not, however, have long been 
confined to their pumpkin-beer, for the General 


Court of Massachusetts, in 1637, regulated | 


the brewers in the colony, and enacted that 
“no person shall brewe any beare, or malte, 
or other drinke, or sell in gross, or by retaile, 





tain Sedgwick hath before this time set up a 
brewe-house at his greate charge, and very 
commodious for this parte of the countrey, 
hee is freely licensed to brewe beare to sell 
according to the size before licensed dureing 
the pleasure of the Courte.” This “size” 
was fixed as not stronger than could be sold 
at eight shillings the barrel. Four years 
later, Mr. John Appleton, one of the repre- 
sentatives at the General Court, had permis- 
sion to set up a malt-house at Watertown. 
The malt, nevertheless, was mostly imported, 
not enough barley being raised for home 
use; and we find, in 1655, a petition from 
the importers for a reduction of the duty, 
which they claimed to be “ piuditiall to this 
Commonwealth, and also a discoridm’t to 
marchants.” They represented “the well- 
known advantage accrueing by freedome of 
porte, and hindrance of trade proportionally 
according to largeness of customs imposed, 
that this seeming good may not bring upon 
this countrey a real evell, and from customs 
on one thing grow to custome on another, 
till step by step, under specious pretences, 
we are insensiblie brought under taxes for 
every thinge, as the woful experience of oth- 
er nations well known to us sheweth.” And 
they added: “For the good of the present, 
and to prevent this evell in future ages, we 
are become your humble petitioners to remove 
the customs upon malt, that after ages may 
remind you as fathers of their freedome, and 
the present may bow before you for theire 
experience of youre care for theire wellfare,” 
and more to like effect. 

Attempts were also made to brew beer 
from Indian-corn, on account of the cost of 
malt, and a tolerable liquor was had; but 
this was at length abandoned. Malt began 
to be made at home, and, to encourage this, 
the Court imposed an additional duty, this 
time protective, and as it says in the bill: 
“ Finding by experience the bringing of malt, 
which is a principal commodity of this coun- 
try, from foreign parts, to be exceedingly 
prejudicial to the inhabitants of this colo- 
ny,” added sixpence more per bushel on the 
article when imported from Europe. Beer 
soon became a thing of export to the West 
Indies ; and Virginia, which had sixteen brew- 
houses as early as 1647, and New York, 
where the manufacture of malt-liquors had 
risen to considerable importance, shared the 
profits of this trade. Beer-drinking was 
carried to some excess in New Amsterdam 
at the time, for it was found necessary to 
forbid the tapping of it on Sunday—the first 
“excise law’ being thus made in Manhattan. 
The reasons, however, appear to have been 
economical as well as moral, the retailers giv- 
ing too little for the money, for, say the wor- 
thy Schéppen, in their ordinance: “ Whereas, 
complaints are made that some of our inhab- 
itants have commenced to tap beer during di- 
vine service, and use a small kind of measure, 
which is in contempt of our religion, and 
must ruin the state” — leaving it doubtful 
whether the sacrilege and the prospective 
public ruin was to be caused by the opening 
of the barrel, or the insufficient measure! 

In New Jersey and Pennsylvania brewing 


but only such as shall be licensed by this | began at an early date, and for many years 


Courte, on pain of £100; and whereas, Cap- | the Quakers nearly monopolized the manu- 











facture of ale and porter in Philadelphia, 
There were several large breweries at Bur. 
lington, in West Jersey, but these were at 
length supplanted by those at Philadelphia. 
William Penn himself, at his country-place, 
erected a malt-house and brewery for his own 
use. As early as 1766, the export of beer 
from Philadelphia amounted to twelve hun- 
dred and eighty-eight barrels. The Philadel. 
phia ale at that time was exceedingly strong. 
The trade grew there, although after the 
Revolution it was injured somewhat by the 
increase of imported spirits, which made a 
cheaper and stronger as well as a pernicious 
drink. Philadelphia at that time brewed 
more malt-liquors than all the other seaport 
towns of the country combined. Maryland 
and the Carolinas also furnished their quota 
to the general stock. 

The ease and cheapness with which ar- 
dent spirits were made in the United States, 
the portability of rum and whiskey, the 
manufacture of mead, metheglin, currant- 
wine, spruce-beer, cider, and other home- 
made alcoholic drinks, kept back for many 
years the progress of brewing in the United 
States. It is only of late years that it has 
risen to its present magnitude. Its new and 
steady growth is due to two causes. The 
first of these is beyond doubt the continued 
influx of German immigrants. The Germans 
are essentially, even in the wine districts, a 
beer-drinking and also a temperate people. 
Having found that the moderate use of beer 
during centuries has done their race neither 
moral, mental, nor physical injury, they will 
not be divorced from it, and the brewery is 
the invariable result of German settlement. 
Their thrift, sobriety, and genera] good con- 
duct, recommended their drink, and Ameri- 
cans have taken kindly to it. The second 
cause, singularly enough, is the temperance 
agitation. The various societies and secret 
orders organized in the interest of total ab- 
stinence have been engaged for years in an 
attempt to prohibit the manufacture and use 
of any alcoholic liquors. This attempt has 
been a failure. It has been defeated by the 
craving for stimulants which seems to be in- 
herent in mankind. But the agitation has 
done good. It has awakened attention to 
the evil effects of intemperance, and an in- 
vestigation into the nature and character 
of the various kinds of intoxicating drinks. 
While it has not kept men from using stimu- 
lants, it has alarmed them as to the conse- 
quences of using the more fiery drinks, and 
led them to inquire into the mildest and safest 
alcoholic liquor. The fact that beer pos- 
sesses nutritive as well as tonic and stimu- 
lating properties, has been demonstrated, and 
thus men use it as an habitual drink more, and 
spirits less. 

The exhilarating effect of beer is due 
mainly to its alcohol, of which the percent- 
age varies from 1.28 in small beer up to 8.8 
in the strongest Burton ale; but the car- 
bonic oxide contained has something to 
do with it. The effect of beer on the sys- 
tem, both in health and disease, is different 
from that of wine and distilled spirits, not 
only because it contains so much less alco- 
hol, but because the stimulant is modified in 
its force and mollified in its action by the 
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other ingredients contained in the liquor. In 
the fermentation of grape-juice there are pro- 
duced other forms of alcohol besides the ethy- 
lic hydrate usually known by that name, and 
various ethers; in the liquors distilled from 
the various fermented substances we have, 
when they are new, not only aldehyde, or 
propylic, or butyric, but also the pernicious 
amylic alcohol which is popularly known as 
fusel-oil ; while in beer there is a portion of 
the nitrogenous matter gathered from the 
malt held in solution, and this, with some un- 
decomposed starch-sugar, and a small part of 
the tonic principle drawn from the hop, forms 
what is called malt-extract. While wine and 
whiskey are only heat-producing, beer is also 
a flesh-forming aliment. In moderate doses 
it is a nutritious, tonic, and healthy stimu- 
lant—hence it is prescribed in preference to 
those of spare habit and weakly system, and 
to convalescents after a protracted spell of 
wasting disease. In excess, like all the alco- 
holic drinks, it produces mischief; but its 
evil effects are of a different character from 
those following the inordinate use of wine 
and ardent spirits. Thus it does not madden 
the brain like whiskey, deplete the system 
like gin, or incite to loquacity like wine, but 
rather stupefies ; and this comes less from 
the alcohol it contains than from the exces- 
sive amount of concentrated nutritious mat- 
ter, aided by the sedative principle of the 
hop. The beer-drinker, under an overdose, 
becomes gorged, and dull, and sleepy, like a 
man after a full meal, and is a glutton as 
well as a drinker. The wine-drunkard may 
look forward to palsy and gout; the gin- 
drunkard to kidney-disease and anemia ; the 
whiskey-drunkard to delirium tremens; and 
the absinthe-drinker to mental and physical 
wreck, and an early grave; but the beer- 
drunkard may expect plethora, apoplexy, or, 
at best, an accumulation of fat that not only 
underlies the skin, but clogs the internal 
viscera. But excess is a comparative term. 
What one man may eat or drink with impu- 
nity, or even with advantage, is utterly unfit 
for another. Some men are so constituted 
as to need no stimulants. In others such 
things are injurious. Others, again, dare 
not touch them, lest they create and become 
slaves to a morbid appetite. There are many 
who drink daily large quantities of tea and 
coffee with but little apparent impression on 
the system. The theine or caffeine seems to 
be taken up readily, and the stimulating prin- 
ciple passes off with but little traces of its 
influence. There are those on whom a cup 
of tea or coffee produces the greatest nervous 
excitement. In general, the tea-sop and cof- 
fee-sop suffer with shattered nerves and de- 
bilitated constitutions. Experience teaches. 
Nature punishes all who violate her rules. 
The man who abstains entirely from stimu- 
lants denies that craving which is inherent 
and implanted for a wise and proper pur- 
pose; and the man who indulges to excess 
Violates the law of our being which inculcates 
temperance. 

As for the general effect of malt-liquors 
upon the morals, mental force, and physical 
stamina of those who use them, and the pros- 
perity and peace of communities, this be- 
comes, in view of the remarkable increase of 





the consumption of beer in this country dur- 
ing the last ten years, a matter of interest. 
That beer does not vitiate the race is quite 
evident from. the history of peoples of the 
Teutonic stock. We know that, under the 
continual use of beer for hundreds of years, 
the Germans have increased their men- 
tal force, maintained a fair standard of 
morals, preserved the average duration of 
human life, and advanced in both the me- 
chanical and fine arts; and we know their 
vigor and endurance were triumphantly test- 
ed during the recent war with France, where 
the Allemannic beer-drinkers out - marched 
and out-worked as well as out-fought their 
Gallic antagonists, showing throughout su- 
periority in brain and muscle. So our own 
remote ancestors, not only the Saxons, but 
the English of a later date, were nurtured 
upon ale, which was the invariable accom- 
paniment of every meal; and lusty sinews, 
strong brains, and a sturdy love of liberty, 
were found among those who indulged in co- 
pious draughts of home-brewed. It was not 
drunk as a stimulant, but as part of ordinary 
aliment. The effect of beer-drinking here 
and now it is important to determine. Its 
increase is so sudden that we have to resort 
to more recent statistics. Of these, the last 
United States census is not only full, but 
trustworthy, and its carefully-prepared tables 
give us some extraordinary facts. 

The beer-decade from 1860 to 1870, when 
the manufacture of malt-liquor increased 
from a half million to nearly eight millions, 
was also the war-decade, when an exhausting 
civil contest disturbed industry, retarded 
production, and produced a large amount of 
demoralization. It could naturally be ex- 
pected that there would be more pauperism 
and crime during those than during the pre- 
ceding ten years, which were free from those 
disturbing causes. But exactly the contrary 
is the case. During the year ending June 
30, 1850, the convictions for crime in the 
United States were one in 869.33, and the 
number of paupers were one in 411.54. In 
1860 this had increased, the criminals to one 
in 318.13, and the paupers to one in 379.09. 
In 1870 the convictions fell to one in 1051.89, 
and the pauperism to one in 502.47; and 
in regard to pauperism there is a singular 
and significant fact: New York and New 
Jersey are the heaviest beer-making and beer- 
drinking States in proportion to their popu- 
lation, and Maine one of the lowest, the rela- 
tive production being as 261 and 292 to seven 
glasses. New York receives a large foreign 
immigration, and four-sevenths of her pau- 
pers are foreign-born, which is not the case 
in Maine. Yet New York had, in 1870, only 
one in 310.83 a pauper; New Jersey one in 
379.11; and Maine one in 172.65. The com- 
parison in the material growth of these three 
States, the increase in wealth and population 
(Maine has absolutely decreased in the last), 
and the marked difference in vital statistics, 
form food for the gravest reflections, and 
show that the substitution of beer for the 
more stimulating drinks has led to results 
which gratify the lover of peace, good order, 
and material prosperity. 

Whether this is likely to last is another 
matter. He would be a bold man that would 





venture to predict the continuance of any 
thing among a people as mercurial as our own. 
The next generation may find us a wine- 
drinking people, or returned in full force to 
whiskey ; or, still worse, devoted to the body- 
wasting and soul-destroying absinthe. But, 
at present, we are beyond question becoming 
the subjects of King Gambrinus, and not only 
do the records show that less whiskey is 
made here every year, but dealers in the 
“fiery juice of yellow corn” complain that 
there is over-production, and that the supply 
is in excess of the demand. We think the 
change argues well for the health, morals, 
and mental balance of the community. 





THE HISTORY OF THE 
TABLE. 


Vv. 


COLORS AND PICTORIAL EFFECTS 
UPON OLD ENGLISH TABLES, 


N arranging their tables, and preparing 
their festal halls, the Old English were 
studious of pictorial effect. Norman love of 
display was conspicuous in the banqueting- 
chamber; and, long after the French intrud- 
ers had adopted the Saxon tongue, and been 
blended with the English race, their modes 
of exercising hospitality were preserved, even 
to minute details, by a people jealously rev- 
erential of ancient usage. Judged by mod- 
ern canons, the medieval entertainments 
were deficient in elegance and refinement; 
but, in courtly life, they never wanted the 
particular kinds of splendor and sumptuous 
brilliancy congenial to feudal taste. 

The drapery of the board was abundant, 
fine, and delicately white; and, while the 
walls of the feasting-room were richly draped 
with tapestries and banners of gaudy silk, 
the ceiling was adorned with festoons of 
flowers, after the fashion of the Romans, 
whose honorable sentiment forbade the guest 
to blab to the world words spoken indis- 
creetly “‘ under the rose.” Gentle servitors, 
men of stately presence, or slight pages with 
saucy faces and pert tongues, moved to and 
fro, bravely clad in liveries which the cadet 
of the noblest houses were proud to wear. 
Nor was the table devoid of color and pict- 
uresqueness. Every course comprised a 
fantastic “ subtilty,” whose ingeniously-con- 
trived figures, typical embellishments, and 
quaint legend, recalled an antique story or 
enforced a wholesome maxim. The boar’s- 
head grinned hideously in the middle of the 
board; or, perhaps, the place of honor was 
occupied by a peacock in its plumage. The 
spaces between the chief dishes offered plates 
of fruit, or trays of sweetmeats, to the idle 
hand; and, as the spectator surveyed the 
profusely-laden board, he could not fail to 
observe the contrast of the rich or vivid col- 
ors, which culinary artifice had given to the 
“ made dishes.” 

Brilliant colorists, the medieval chefs 
seized the lessons of the missal-painters, and 
delighted the eye with chromatic effects that 
were equally daring and felicitous. On their 
subtilties, and other stupendous pieces of 
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confectionary, gilded leaves glowed richly 
beneath sprays of silver. Some of their 
“made dishes” were red, others crimson; 
some were of vermilion brightness, and some 
of delicate carmine tint. For these hues they 
were indebted chiefly to red sanders, alkanet, 
mulberry-juice, and the coloring particles of 
blood. Throwing in these vivid hues with 
masterly boldness, they were also prodigal 
of yellow, from the faintest amber to the 
deepest orange. It was their favorite color, 
and was conspicuous in breads and cakes, 
pottages and hashes, brewets and twists of 
pastry. Two-thirds of their dishes were thus 
enriched to the eye with the various tints of 
a dye which they obtained from the bright 
petals of a delicate flower, whose story, be- 
ginning in fable and ending in homeliest 
prose, is so strange and whimsical as to merit 
especial notice in the annals of good cheer. 

When Crocus, the beloved friend of Smi- 
lax, fell beneath Mercury’s murderous quoit, 
the blood which dripped from the wounded 
boy moistened the turf, which, after his death, 
brought forth a bell-shaped blue flower with 
reddish-yellow stigmata—the Crocus sativus of 
botanists. Poetry declared that the lad was 
changed to a saffron-plant. Prose admitted 
that the flower abounded on the ground where 
he was said to have received his death-blow. 
Skepticism remarked that probably the plant 
had grown there long before the incident, 
whatever it was, that occasioned the fable. 
One of the utterers of this skeptical senti- 
ment was an Elizabethan scholar, William 
Harrison, author of the “Introduction to 
Holinshed’s Chronicles,” who remarked, 
quaintly: “ A certain yong gentleman called 
Crocus went to playe at coits in the field with 
Mercurie, and, being heedlesse of himselfe, 
Mercurie’s coit happened by mishap to hit 
him on the head, whereby he received a 
wound that yer long killed him altogither, to 
the great discomfort of his friends. Finallie, 
in the place where he bled, saffron was found 
to grow, whereupon the people, seeing the 
colour of the chive as it stood (although I 
doubt not it grew there long before), adjudged 
it to come of the blood of Crocus, and there- 
fore they gave it his name.” 

Attracted by the color and smell of the 
three fat chives, “ verie red and pleasant to 
behold,” and the fine yellow filaments which 
glowed at the bottom of the deep. blue cup, 
the ancients observed them carefully. It was 
found that they were agreeable to smell and 
taste, as well as cheering to the eye. They 
were supposed to possess medicinal virtues. 
It was certain that they yielded a pigment 
serviceable to artists in color. Henceforth 
the chives and tendrils were gathered and 
pressed into yellow cakes that were sent to 
distant lands for divers ends. Used as a dye 
they gave an orange hue to silk, wool, and 
linen. Apothecaries administered them to 
the sick. Cooks put them into their confec- 
tions. Ladies were indebted to them for 
the hair-wash, which, correcting Nature’s er- 
ror, gave them golden hair. In the Roman 
cuisine it was used moderately, as the Api- 
cian precepts demonstrate, but the cooks of 
Old England were squanderers of the aro- 
matic pigment. Their delight in the color 
was a passion—almost a madness. Broths, 





thick soups, hashes, stews, bread, pastry, | 


fruit-mashes, mortrews, standing-brewets, and 
puddings, were all “ yellowed” up to lemon- 
tint or orange-tint with the favorite dye, 


which was also prized as much for its reme- | 
| II.’s cooks looked to the growers of that 


dial excellence as for its coloring powers. 


Esteemed above all other spices, not- | 


withstanding the comparative mildness of its 
peculiar flavor, it was the prince of herbal 
medicaments. It was good for maladies of 
the breast, lungs, stomach, liver. It was of 
marvelous efficacy in affections of the eyes, 
ears, and joints. Taken in potions it purified 
the blood, and drove blotches and pimples 
from the skin. Singularly beneficial in all 
the ailments to which women are especially 


liable, it was in high request with the fair | 


sex. Bridal-cakes were always deeply colored 
with it; women with newly-born infants in 
their arms would drink no fluid that was not 
tinctured with it; and, on Thanksgiving-day, 
while the young mother ate little but saffron- 
dyed cake, her gossips consumed whole 
pounds of the same virtuous food. Given in 
liniments, saffron would dissipate tumors ; 
taken in strong drink, after an accident, it 
helped the sufferer’s fractured bones +o re- 
unite. It had the most contradictory quali- 
ties, for it both prevented and provoked 
drunkenness. Given in proper proportion, it 
deprived wine of its dangerous power over 
the nerves; but, taken indiscreetly, it put 
the toper at the mercy of vinous devils. The 
feaster who returned sober from a drinking- 
bout, attributed the steadiness of his legs to 
his discretion in taking “just the right 
amount of saffron.” If he were carried 
home on a stretcher, his misadventure was 
referred to the “saffron” instead of the 
“salmon.” Lastly, saffron was an effectual 
preservative against the plague. One of the 
shrewdest medical practitioners of Queen 
Elizabeth’s London—John Gerarde, the labo- 
rious naturalist and author of the famous 
“ Herbal "—gravely advises his readers that, 
in seasons of pestilence, they should arm 
themselves against the plague by taking 
twelve two-hundred-and-forty-sevenths of a 
single grain of saffron every morning before 
breaking their fast. At the time when the 
learned man gave this marvelous prescrip- 
tion, saffron was still so largely used in cook- 
ery that a luxurious feaster often consumed 
as much as a drachm, or even two drachms, 
of the yellow paint in four-and-twenty hours. 
From Gerarde’s recipe, homeopathists may 
see that Hahnemann was not the first doctor 
to recommend infinitesimal doses. 
Uncertainty covers the first introduction 
of the Crocus sativus to English soil. On 
the strength of a pleasant tradition that has 
survived the culture of the plant in Essex, 
Hackluyt tells that the first bulb was brought 
to this country by a patriotic pilgrim, who, 
wishing to enrich his native land with the 
plant of the spice, hitherto imported only in 
cakes at great cost, hid the treasure in his 
palmer’s staff, and so conveyed it to Britain. 
The name of the pious traveler, who thus 
eluded the vigilance of the police of an un- 
recorded medieval custom-house, and thereby 
destroyed a lucrative monopoly of Eastern 
merchants, bas not come to us with the story 
of his achievement. It is thus that history 





often neglects the men whose deeds are fa- 


mous, 
Anyhow, the bulb was planted and the 

flower raised in Essex during the third Ed- 

ward’s reign ; and it is probable that Richard 


county for the greater part of their supply 
of the yellow spice which they used so lavish- 
ly. It was grown at an early date in Glou- 


| cestershire and other parts of the west coun- 
| try. But, though some of the Elizabethan 


dealers in the commodity thought the saffron 
of the western shires superior to that grown 
in the eastern counties, and would even buy 
it at a slightly higher price than Essex saf- 
fron, East Anglia continued to the close of 
the seventeenth century to have larger crocus- 
grounds than any other part of the kingdom. 
Walden, on the Essex border, was for cen- 
turies the principal seat of the crocus-trade, 
from which it derived its distinguishing name 
of Saffron-Walden, long before Thomas, Earl 
of Norfolk, built Audley End in that parish, 
in honor of his maternal grandfather, Lord- 
Chancellor Audley (the pliant keeper of Henry 
VIII.’s elastic conscience), who there made 
his rural home on lands which he acquired 
from the king on the dissolution of Walden 
Abbey. The arms of the borough, “ three 
saffron flowers walled in,” commemorate its 
ancient connection with the trade that, after 
enriching it for centuries, disappeared alto- 
gether at the close of the last century. 

More than all other kinds of farming, the 
culture of saffron was laborious, costly, and 
perilous. The bulbs, in Elizabeth’s time, cost 
in fairly plentiful years only two and eight- 
pence a coomb ; but, in scarce seasons, when 
wet had rotted or heat had parched the un- 
derground “ stock,” the farmer had to pay 
from eight to ten shillings per quarter for 
every twenty quarters of heads that were re- 
quisite for the planting of a single acre. To 
prepare the soil for his bulbs, the farmer had 
to manure it with thirty loads per acre of 
good dung; and the ground, even when so 
enriched, would not sustain the delicate and 
devouring growth for more than three suc- 
cessive years. It was true, the soil was still 
capable of yielding barley for many years 
without more compost, after the removal of 
the bulbs; but the cost of the preparatory 
manuring was a heavy expense. Labor de- 
manded further outlay. Every year the bulbs 
were raised in July, relieved of “ rosse and 
filth,” and carefully reset in rows before the 
latter part of August. Each rank or row had 
to be covered and earthed up with fine mould. 
In September the ground was carefully weeded, 
so that “nothing might annoy the flower” 
when its head appeared above the earth. 
What with wages for stoning, payments for 
dunging, wages for raising and resetting, and 
wages for weeding, the grower of the dainty 
plant was always putting his hand into his 
pocket and paying away money which he 
might never recover. 

When at length the blue flowers smiled 
in long, straight lines over the carefully- 
gardened ground, the farmer’s time of keen- 
est anxiety and most urgent peril began. A 
heavy fall of rain might so batter and drench 
the delicate crop, and blend the blue dye of 
the petals with the yellow of the stigmata, 
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that a whole acre would net yield him a sin- 
gle packet of marketable chives. Even fine 
rain would injure the stigmata, so as to make 
the crop of inferior quality. A strong gale 
of wind was no less hurtful than untimely 
showers. The time for picking the flowers 





and removing the chives, together with their | 


filaments, having come, the grower was again 
compelled to pay wages in money or kind. 
By paying in money he parted with what he 
loved. If he paid the pickers with a propor- 
tion of gathered chives, he parted with mate- 
rial that a turn of the market might raise in 
a trice to three times the sum of wages ren- 
dered in coin. He could not dally and trifle 
with time—nor could he accomplish the task 
with only a few hands. It was necessary to 
gather the fresh blossoms when the morning 
dew was upon them, and before the sun of 
“St. Luke’s little summer” had “ caused 
them to welke and flitter.” The flowers hav- 
ing been plucked, and the “‘ yellows” sepa- 
rated from the worthless blue petals, the next 
operation was to dry the chives and filaments 
by placing them on trays of strained canvas 
ever a gentle fire. When dried, the chives 
were heaped together, pressed into cakes by 
means of weights, and put into bags for sale. 

In “good times” the cakes sold for a 
price that nobly rewarded the grower, who 
had been so fortunate as to gather a large 
crop in fine condition. But for times to be 
good to a crocus-grower, it was necessary 
that they should be bad to his neighbor. 
While his own harvest was abundant, he re- 
quired that the general yield of the saffron- 
gardens should be deficient. Unless the gen- 
eral supply was defective, the owner of a 
large stock was compelled to sell it in a 
glutted market at a low rate. In which 
ease, notwithstanding his high farming, and 
his vigilance, and his good fortune in escap- 
ing rain, and his cleverness in seizing the 
proper mornings for picking, he found him- 
self even poorer than he would have been 
with an ordinary yield, after a generally defi- 
cient harvest. 

Something was always less than quite 
fortunate with the saffron-farmers, or “ crok- 
ers,” as they were generally designated from 
their special growth. The bulbs rotted in 
the ground ; or the wind caught the blossoms 
and injured the chives; or the show of yel- 
lows was deficient in quantity, color, bright- 
ness, or fragrancy ; or rain utterly destroyed 
the whole produce of aground, from which 
the “croker” had hoped to net a hundred 
pounds; or the harvest was everywhere so 
ruinously plentiful, that instead of rating 
from twenty to thirty shillings a pound, new 
saffron, of the finest quality, was quoted at 
ten and twelve shillings. 

It is not wonderful that a “croker” sel- 
dom wore a cheerful face. All farmers were 
grumblers, but the “ croker ” surpassed them 
all in querulous dissatisfaction. Other farm- 
ers were sometimes heard to admit that 
times might be worse, and that they might 
have more reason for complaint. But the 
“crokers” were always in the worst of hard 
times. They were incessant, unvarying, blas- 
phemous grumblers. In an early year of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, they surpassed 
themselves in grumbling at the prodigious 








enormous that they paid the pickers half the 
crop for their trouble. Soon the pickers 
brought their earnings into Walden market, 
and were competing with the “ crokers.” 
Saffren was “‘a drug in the market” in two 
senses. Merchants could buy any amount of 


it for next to nothing; and in their annoy- | 


ance the “crokers”’ railed impiously at the 
Providence who had been so much too mu- 
nificent. The exact terms in which the im- 
pious “ crokers ” vented their rage at Saffron- 
Walden market are on record, but they are 
too grossly irreverent for reproduction on 
this page. Social sentiment declared against 
the “crokers,” who were henceforth de- 
nounced as hateful examples of wicked dis- 
content. Their impiety became proverbial, 
and farmers, in other departments of agricult- 
ure, checked one another for querulous dis- 
satisfaction by saying, ““Come, come, man, 
don’t be a ‘croker.’ It is enough for you to 
be a ‘grumbler.’” The term passed quickly 
from folk-lore to literature; and when its ori- 
gin had been lost sight of, the word was con- 
founded by writers and dictionary-makers 
with a word of Saxon derivation. Webster 
and Richardson, cum multis allis of their 
tribe, misspell “croker,” and refer it to the 
same root as the “ croaking ” of a frog. 

There was no trade more abounding in 
fraud and trickery than the saffron - trade. 
The Elizabethan crokers used to dry the 
chives on greased papers, and put butter on 
the cakes of compressed stigmata, in order 
to give them a delusive brightness of color. 
They used also to adulterate the genuine ar- 
ticle with “ scraped brazell and the floure of 
the Sonchus, which,”’ says William Harrison, 
“cometh somewhat neere indeede to the 
hue of saffron (if it be gathered late), but it 
is soon betwraied both by the depth of the 
colour and the hardness.” The presence of 
butter in a sample could be detected by the 
nice judge of the article; but the young and 
inexperienced dealer was often imposed upon 
by the effeots of grease. 

While the crokers were knavish grum- 


blers, the saffron-merchants—i. e., the deal- | 
; Cheese also, in some districts, is tinged with 


ers who bought the commodity of the farm- 
ers—were notable for the weakness and in- 
flammatory state of their eyes, which suffered 
greatly from constant exposure to the irri- 
tating fumes of the spice. In their shops 
they usually defended their eyes with large 
leather-rimmed spectacles; and, to save 
themselves from inhaling the irritating va- 
por too freely, they “muffled themselves as 
women doo when they ride.” 

Surviving the Roman, or spoon, period 
of English cookery, the culinary use of saf- 
fron prevailed in the earlier -generations of 
the cuisine, which resulted from the intro- 
duction of the fork. Medical prejudice and 
jealousy retained it in the kitchen long after 
the general gust for its flavor had been 
weakened by the growing preference for the 
natural flavors of boiled and roasted meats 
served in “joints.” Throughout the seven- 
teenth century, saffron held its ground as a 
condiment and coloring-ingredient in food ; 
and, in years of scarcity, it was sold at as- 
toundingly high prices. For instance, in 
one year of James I.’s reign, it was ordinari- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





; yield of their commodity, which had been so | ly sold at £3 3s. 4d. per pound, a rate ex- 


ceeded in Charles II.’s time, when a pound 
of the best chives fetched no less than £4 
1s, 10d., an amazing price to those who bear 
in mind the value of money in the seven- 
teenth century. Perhaps there is no article 


| Of fantastic luxury on which more money 


has been squandered than on saffron, at the 
order of fashion, morbid taste, and medical 
empiricism, 

While saffron was still used by the cooks 
of the seventeenth century, dyers and laun- 
dresses employed it as a coloring-agent. It 
gave to silks the rich amber hue that was in 
vogue with the ladies of Anne of Denmark’s 
court; and it was put into the starch that 
afforded stiffness and color to the yellow 
bands and cuffs which James I. detested al- 
most as vehemently as tobacco-smoke. In 
the days of Solomon Stuart, society divided 
itself into two parties, and fought smartly 
about yellow-starched ruffs and laces. While 
the one party insisted that red, blue, and 
purple dyes gave the proper tints to such 
articles of costume, the other party declared 
as passionately in favor of yellow. But it 
was not in the power of the king’s friends, 
who called yellow bands unclean, and the 
Puritans, who called them wicked, to put 
the new starch out of fashion. By wearing 
a yellow ruff at Tyburn, on the occasion of 
her execution for her part in the murder of 
Sir Thomas Overbury, Mrs. Turner threw a 
transient discredit on lemon-tinted lawn and 
lace, just as Mrs. Manning, the murderess of 
Victorian London, put black satin into dis- 
grace for a season or two by mounting the 
scaffold in a robe of that material. But the 
champions of saffron soon regained their 
spirits. They only laughed contemptuously, 
and heightened the yellow of their starch, 
when, to put them to shame, it was ordered 
that the London hangman should wear, on 
“ hanging-days,” a yellow plume in his hat, 
and a yellow band round his neck. 

The culinary use of saffron died very 
gradually. Indeed, even now it can scarcely 
be said to be extinct. In some of our coun- 
ties dairy-women still color butter with it. 


crocus-chives. The same may be said of the 
richly-yellowed batter-puddings set on farmers’ 
tables in the west of England, where saffron- 
bread and saffron-cake may still be seen. The 
large buns of refreshment - room cookery, 
which are so much richer to the eye than the 
palate, derive their “ eggy look” from a dis- 
creet and delusive use of the ancient dye. 


Following in the wake of the cooks, our doc-’ 


tors relinquished the use of saffron, as a re- 
medial agent, in the earlier years of the pres- 
ent century. Though it retains a place in 
the most recent and scientific of our pharma- 
copeias, physicians never prescribe it for 
strictly medicinal ends, and apothecaries use 
it only for coloring purposes. For the same 
object it is used by the knavish bird-sellers 
of our London streets,. who ‘are clever at 
changing house-sparrows into canary-birds 
by means of the dye. 

Saffron is, of course, largely used in the 
artistic industries; but manufacturers and 
craftsmen procure their needful supplies of it 
from foreign countries. Relinquished in Es- 
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sex at the close of the last century, the cult- 
ure of the Crocus sativus for commercial pur- 
poses may be said to have disappeared from 
England; though here and there, in the old 
saffron districts, cottage-gardeners may still 
produce a few chives for a strictly local mar- 
ket. Having ceased to be saffron-growers, 
why should not English farmers cease to be 
“ crokers ?” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Witton was true to his intention, and 
rode over the next day to make the promised 
inquiry, when he had the pleasure of spend- 
ing half an hour with Donald, but Ella Riv- 
ers never appeared. The boy was in one of 
his better moods, although that was a poor 
consolation. 

“T thought Ella was never coming back 
yesterday,” he said, in his plaintive, queru- 
lous voice. ‘I could not make out whether 
she had been lost in the snow, or whether 
your cousin, that Mr. St. George Wilton, had 
run away with her. Oh! I had such a miser- 
able day !—Miss Walker fussing in and out, 
and no one able to do any thing for me! 
Where did you pick up Ella?” 

“On that piece of common half-way to 
Monkscleugh ; and it is very fortunate I did 
80, or perhaps you might have been obliged 
to do without her for some time longer. I 
fear she would have lost her way altogeth- 
er.”’ 

“Oh, she knows the country, and has 
plenty of pluck. Still, she might have been 
wandering about for hours, and I fancy she is 
not over-strong. She is well enough! Ev- 
ery one is well enough but me!” 

“TI suppose,” said Wilton, to change the 
subject, “the rest of your party return to- 
morrow ?”’ 

“T am afraid they do! Iwish they would 
stay away! They have taken me up disgust- 
ingly since you came to see me. I was much 
happier alone with Ella! I don’t mind your 
coming—you are not a humbug; but I hate 
Helen, she is so insolent; and that cousin of 
yours is detestable. He is so conceited—so 
ready to make allowance for every one. And 
then he always speaks Italian to Ella, and 
worries her; I know he does, though she will 
not tell me what he says.” 

The boy’s words struck an extraordinary 
pang to Wilton’s heart. Had Ella met this 
diplomatic sprig in Italy? Has he the enor- 
mous advantage of having known her and 
her father in their old, free wandering days ? 
If so, why had she not mentioned him? The 
irrepressible answer to this sprang up with 
the query—whatever her antecedents, Ella 
spoke out of the depths of a true soul. 

“Well,” exclaimed Wilton, while these 
thoughts resolved themselves, “ if you do not 
like him, do not let him come in here. But 





_—— 
I thought he-was a universal genius, and an 
utterly fascinating fellow !” 

“The women think so,” returned young 
Fergusson, with an air of superior wisdom, 
“but I think him a nuisance. Will you ring 
the bell, Colonel Wilton ?” 

“ What has become of Miss Rivers?” to 
the servant, who quickly appeared. “Tell 
her to come here.” 

Though disposed to quarrel with the terms 
of the message, Wilton awaited the result 
with some anxiety. The reply was, “ Miss 
Walker’s compliments; Miss Rivers was 
hearing Miss Isabel read Italian, and she 
could not come just yet.” 

“Tt is infamous!” exclaimed Donald, 
working himself into a fury. “They all 
take her from me—they don’t care what be- 
comes of me! Give me my crutches, James. 
I will go to the school-room myself; so I 
shall say good-by to you, colonel.” 

He dragged himself out of the room with 
surprising rapidity, and Wilton felt be must 
not stay. 

The rest of the day was rendered restless 
and uncomfortable by Donald’s words. But 
Wilton, though of a passionate and eager na- 
ture, had also a strong will, and gras too rea- 
sonable not to determine resolutely to ban- 
ish the tyrannic idea which had taken such 
possession of his heart or imagination. He 
noticed, with mingled resentment and amuse- 
ment, the sudden silence and reserve of his 
friend Moncrief on the subject of Brosedale 
and its inhabitants. What an absurd, strait- 
laced old Puritan he was growing! Wilton 
felt it would be a relief when he departed to 
pay his promised visit in the south. So, as 
the weather, after the memorable snow-storm, 
moderated, and proved favorable for sport, 
hunting and shooting were resumed with re- 
doubled vigor, and the major’s solemn looks 
gradually cleared up. 

“T shall be rather in the blues here 
when you are gone,” said Wilton, as they sat 
together the evening before the major was to 
leave. “ You have not been the liveliest 
companion in the world of late, still I shall 
miss you, old boy.” 

The major gave an inarticulate grunt, 
without removing his cigar from his lips. 

“So,” continued Wilton, “as Lord D 
asks me over to dine and stay a few days 
while General Loftus and another Crimean 
man are there, I shall go; and perhaps I may 
look up the Fifteenth afterward; they are 
quartered at C——.” 

“Do!” said the majors emphatically, and 
with unusual animation. “ There’s nothing 
more mischievous than moping alone and 
getting into the blue devils !—nothing more 
likely to drive a man to suicide or matrimony, 
or some infernal entanglement even worse! 
Go over to D—— Castle by all means—go 
and have a jolly week or two with the Fif- 
teenth ; and, if you will take my advice, do 
not return here.” 

“My dear Moncrief,” interrupted Wilton, 
coolly, for he was a little nettled at the rapid 
disposal of his time, “why should I not re- 





turn here? What mischief do you fear for 
me? Don’t turn enigmatical at this time of 
day.” 


“What mischief do I fear? The worst 





of all—a fair piece of mischief! Not so 
pretty, perhaps, but ‘ devilish atthractive,’ as 
poor O’Connor used to say.” 

Wilton was silent for a moment, to keep 
his temper quiet. He felt unspeakably an- 
noyed. Any thing less direct he could have 
laughed off or put aside, but, to touch upon 
such a subject in earnest, galled him to the 
quick. To be suspected of any serious feel- 
ing toward Ella, necessitated either appear- 
ing an idiot in the eyes of a man like Mon- 
crief—an idiot capable of throwing away his 
future for the sake of a freak of passion—or 
as entertaining designs more suited to world- 
ly wisdom, yet which it maddened him to 
think any man dared to associate with a 
creature that somehow or other had managed 
to establish herself, upon a pedestal such as 
no other woman had ever occupied, in his 
imagination. 

“T think,” said he, at last—and Moncrief 
was struck by the stern resentment in his 
tone—“I think that too much shooting has 
made you mad! What, in the name of Heav- 
en, are you talking of ? Do you think Iam 
the same unlicked cub you took in hand 
twelve or fourteen years ago? If you and I 
are to be friends, let me find my own road 
through the jungle of life.” 

“ All right!” said the major, philosophi- 
cally. “Go your own way. I wash my 
hands of you!” 

“Tt is your best plan,” returned Wilton, 
dryly; and the evening passed rather heavily. 

The next morning Major Moncrief took 
leave of his friend. They parted with per- 
fect cordiality, and Wilton drove him over to 
Monkscleugh. 

It is by no means clear that the major’s 
well-meant warning did the least good. The 
vexation it caused helped to keep the subject 
working in Wilton’s mind. Certain it was 
that, after returning from Monkscleugh, and 
writing two or three letters, he took advan- 
tage of a fine wintry afternoon to stroll lei- 
surely to the brae before mentioned, and be- 
yond it, to the piece of border-ground be- 
tween the Brosedale plantations and the 
road, where he had held his horse for Ella 
Rivers to sketch; but all was silent and de- 
serted, so he returned to dress and drive over 
to D Castle. 

It was a pleasant party, and Wilton was 
a most agreeable addition. He felt at home 
and at ease with the earl’s kindly, well-bred 
daughters; and perhaps they would have 
been a Jittle surprised, could they have read 
his thoughts, to find that he classed them as 
unaffected gentlewomen, almost equal to the 
humble companion of Sir Peter Fergusson’s 
crippled boy. 

Parties like this, of which Ralph Wilton 
formed one, are so much alike that it is un- 
necessary to describe the routine. The third 
day of his visit the Brosedale family came to 
dinner, and with them Sir George Wilton. 
Notwithstanding Sir Peter’s wealth and Lady 
Fergusson’s fashion, invitations to D—— 
Castle were few and far between; nor did 
Ralph Wilton’s position as a visitor in the 
house—a favored, honored guest—seem of 
small importance in Helen Saville’s eyes. 

Wilton took her down to dinner, witha 
sort of friendly glow pervading his manner, 
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well calculated to deceive the object of his 
attentions. He was dimly aware that, after 
all his reasoning, all his struggles for self- 
control, his dominant idea was that if Miss 
Saville was not the rose, she lived with her. 

“T have never seen you since the coming 
of age at Brantwood; you have been out 
when I called, and in when I rode about in 
search of you—in short, you have scarce cast 
me a crumb of notice since my polyglot cous- 
in has taken up the running and left me no- 
where,” said Wilton, under the general buzz 
of talk, while the chief butler whispered a 
confidential query as to whether he would 
have hock or champagne. 

“Tf you will not come in search of the 
crumbs, you cannot expect to get them,” said 
Miss Saville, looking boldly into his eyes with 
asmile. ‘Mamma asked you to dinner the 
day after our return, but in vain.” 

“Ah, that day I knew we were to hunt 
the , and I feared I should not be able 
to reach Brosedale in time for dinner! Now, 
tell me how is every one? Your sister—I 
mean the school-room one—I see, my oppo- 





| site neighbor, is flourishing. How is young 


Fergusson ? ” 

“Tsabel has a cold, but Donald has been 
wonderfully well. I think we cheer him up! 
Benevolence seems to run in your family, 
Colonel Wilton. You set the example, and 
Mr. St. George Wilton followed it up. Now, 
we are so anxious to amuse Donald, that we 
congregate, on wet, stormy mornings or af- 
ternoons, in his room, and try to draw—are 
fearfully snubbed by the young heir! and si- 
lently endured by his little companion, who 
is such a strange girl! By-the-way, your 
cousin seems to have known some of her 
clique abroad. He says they were a dread- 
ful set of communists and freethinkers.” 

“Indeed!” he returned, carelessly, as he 
raised his glass to his lips, and made a men- 
tal note of the information. “And, pray, 
how much longer do you intend to foster my 
delightful relative in the genial warmth of 
Brosedale ? ” 

“As long as he likes to stay; but he 
talks of leaving next week.” 

“Ah! he finds it difficult to tear himself 
away?” 

“That I know nothing about. 
do you remain here? ” 

“Till the day after to-morrow.” 

“Then you had better dine with us on 
the 20th. I know mamma intends to ask 
you. The Brantwood party are to be with 
us,and some people we met at Scarborough 
last autumn.” 

“Of course I shall be most happy.” 

Now, there was nothing Wilton hated 
more than dining at Brosedale; the artificial 
tone of the house was detestable, and he was 
always tantalized by knowing that, although 
under the same roof with Ella, he had not the 
least chance of seeing her; nevertheless, he 
was always impelled to go by a vague, un- 
Teasonable hope that some chance might 
bring about a meeting; and now, as he had 
absolutely written to his old friends of the 
Fifteenth to say he would be with them the 
ensuing week, he felt ravenously eager to en- 
counter the very danger from which he had 
determined to fly. But Helen Saville’s hint 


How long 











had filled him with curiosity and uneasiness. 
It was as he feared. St. George Wilton and 
Ella Rivers had, doubtless, many experiences 
in common which both might prefer talking 
about in a tongue unfamiliar to the rest of 


the audience, for he did not, of course, attach | 


any value to Donald’s remark that Ella did 
not like the clever attaché. Why should she 
not like him? He looked across the table 
and studied his kinsman’s face very carefully, 
while Helen Saville told him of a run she had 
enjoyed with the shire hounds while staying 
at Brantwood. 

St. George Wilton was occupied in the 
agreeable task of entertaining Lady Mary 
Mowbray, so his cousin could observe him 
with impunity. He was a slight, delicate- 
looking man, with high, aristocratic features, 
pale, with fair hair and light eyes, tbin- 
lipped, and nominally near-sighted, which 
entitled him to wear a glass. He wore the 
neatest possible mustaches, and imperial; 
and, when he smiled, which was not often 
(though his face was always set in an amia- 
ble key), he showed a row of very regular 
white teeth, but rather too pointed withal, 
especially the molars, which were slightly 
longer than the rest, and gave a somewhat 
wolfish, fang-like expression to that other- 
wise bland performance. His voice was care- 
fully modulated, his accent refined, and his 
ease of manner the perfection of art. St. 
George Wilton, an ambitious poor gentle- 
man, determined to push his way upward and 
onward, had, no doubt, sufficient experience 
to sharpen and harden his faculties. The 
struggle of such a career ought to be and is 
invigorating ; but there are ingredients which 
turn this tonic to poison—the greed for 
wealth and rank, the hunger for self-indul- 
gence and distinction, the carefully hidden 
envy that attributes the success of others to 
mere good luck, and curses blind fortune 
while congratulating the competitor who has 
shot ahead—the gradually increasing ten- 
dency to regard all fellow-creatures as step- 
ping-stones or obstacles—the ever-growing 
devouring which, after rejecting every joy 
that gladdens by reciprocity, slowly starves 
to death in the Sahara of its own creation. 

Although the cousins had seldom met be- 
fore, they had heard of each other, forming 
their respecetive estimates from the special 
stand - points—St. George heartily despising 
Ralph as a mere stupid, honest, pig-headed 
soldier, whose luck in coming somewhat to the 
front was a disgrace even to the whims of that 
feminine deity, Fortune. How such rapid pro- 
motion could be brought about without finesse, 
without tact, without any thing more extraor- 
dinary than simple duty-doing, was beyond the 
peculiar construction of St. George’s mind to 
conceive. While Ralph scarcely bestowed 
any consideration whatever on his kinsman 
—he had heard of him as a clever, rising 
man, and also asa “ keen hand;” but now 
he had acquired a sudden importance; and 
Ralph, as he gazed at the bland countenance 


| opposite, and traced the hard lines under its 


set expression, laughed inwardly at the no- 

tion of extracting any information which St. 

George was disinclined to give. 
Nevertheless, when the party broke up 








and joined the ladies, Wilton approached his 


cousin, and opened the conversation by in- 
quiring for a mutual acquaintance, one of St. 
George’s brother attachés ; this naturally led 
to other topics, and their talk flowed easily 
enough. 

“Tam told you were received by our ec- 
centric relative, Lord St. George?” said his 
namesake, at last; “ rather an unusual event 
for him to see any one, I believe?” 

“ Yes; he sent for me, or I should never 
have thought of presenting myself. He looks 
very old and worn—and not particularly 
amiable.” 

“Well, he has had enough to sour him, 
How did he receive you?” 

“With tolerable civility.” 

“He would not let me in! I wonder 
what he will do with all his property. If he 
dies intestate, I suppose you will inherit 
every thing?” 

““T suppose so; but I strongly suspect he 
will not leave me a sou. I am not pliant 
enough; and that unfortunate daughter of 
his may have left children to inherit, after 
all. I fancy I heard she was dead.” 

“So have J,” said St. George. 
did she marry?” 

“T believe a Spaniard—an adventurer, 
with fine eyes and a splendid voice ; I forget 
the name. Old Colonel du Cane, who was 
about town in those days, remembers the 
affair and the scandal, but the whole thing is 
forgotten now.” 

“T wonder old St. George did not marry 
and cut out every one. Unless he makes a 
very distinct will, you will have to spend a 
large slice of your fortune in defeating the 
pretenders who 4re sure to spring up.” 

“Or you will have,” returned Wilton, 
laughing ; “for he is as likely to leave it to 
one as the other, or to some charity.” 

“To some charity? That is surely the 
greatest of improbabilities.” 

“Tt is impossible to say,” returned Wil- 
ton; and there was a short pause, during 
which he revolved rapidly in his own mind 
how he could best approach the topic upper- 
most in his mind. ‘ How long do you stay 
at Brosedale?” he resumed, abruptly, as St. 
George looked round, as if about to move 
away. 

“Perhaps a week longer. I have already 
paid a visitation, but the house is comforta- 
ble, the girls agreeable, and the padrone un- 
obtrusive.” 

“Tf you had not been in such luxurious 
quarters, and enjoying such excellent sport, 
I should have asked you to try a day or two 
on the moor I have at Glenravon.” 

“Thank you; I should have been most 
happy, but am engaged to Lord Parchmount 
after the 25th.” 

“ Did you ever meet any of Lady Fergus- 
son’s people, the Savilles she is so fond of 
talking about; I fancy there was a brother 
of hers in the —th Hussars ?”’ 

“ A brother of her former husband’s, you 
mean. I don’t believe Lady Fergusson ever 
had a brother or a father, or any blood-tie of 
any kind, but sprang up full-blown, lovely, 
ambitious, aristocratic, at the touch of some 
magic wand; or, to come to a commonplace 
simile, in a single night’s growth, like a toad- 
stool. She has been eminently successful, 
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too. What a catch Sir Peter was! Now, if 
that wretched boy were to die—for which 
consummation, no doubt, her ladyship de- 
voutly prays—and Helen Saville would play 
her cards with the commonest discretion, she 
might secure the fortune for herself and her 
sisters; but she is a very uncertain person, a 
woman on whom no one could count.” And 
St. George shook his head, as though he had 
given the subject mature consideration. 

“T suppose you have seen the son and 
heir?” asked Wilton. 

“Frequently. He dislikes me, and I am 
amused at the elaborate display he makes of 
it. I also like to air my Italian with his in- 
teresting little companion.” 

** You knew her in Italy, I think Miss Sa- 
ville said ?’’ remarked Wilton. 

“ Knew ker? “Never. I fancy, from what 
she says, I have met some of the people her 
father associated with—a very disreputable 
set.” 

“ Sharpers and blacklegs, I suppose,” said 
Wilton, carelessly. 

“No; politically disreputable; dreamers 
of Utopian dreams, troublesome items to gov- 
ernments ; amiable men, who will make mar- 
tyrs of themselves. You have no idea in 
England what a nuisance these fellows are; 
of course there are plenty of desperate fa- 
natics mixed up withthem. I donot remem- 
ber the name of Rivers among those I have 
met, but I imagine that picturesque girl at 
Brosedale was among the better class. She 
really looks like a gentlewoman; with her 
knowledge of languages, and air of refine- 
ment, she would make a charming traveling- 
companion.” ‘ 

As the accomplished attaché uttered this 
with a soft arch-smiie, as though it were an 
infantine jest, he little thought what a large 
amount of self-control he called into action 
in his cousin’s mind. To have seized him by 
the collar, and shaken him till he retrdcted 
the insulting words, would have been a great 
relief; to have rebuked him sternly for 
speaking lightly of a girl of whom he knew 
no evil, would have been some satisfaction ; 
but modern manners forbade the first, and a 
due sense of the ridiculous, the second. Con- 
trol himself as Wilton might, he could not 
call up the answering smile which St. George 
expected, but instead stared at him with a 
fixed, haughty stare, which, although rather 
unaccountable to its object, seemed suffi- 
ciently disagreeable to make him turn away 
and seek more congenial companionship. 

Wilton, too, talked and laughed, and 
played his part with a proper degree of ani- 
mation ; but a bruised, galled sensation clung 
to him all the evening. There is a large class 
of men for whom such a remark as St. 
George Wilton’s would have been fatally de- 
structive to the charm and romance enfolding 
an object of admiration, To find what is 
precious to them, common and unholy in the 
eyes of another, would destroy the precions- 
ness, and desecrate the holiness! But there 
is another, a smaller, though nobler and 
stronger, class, whom the voice of the scoffer, 
scoff he never so subtly, cannot incite to 
doubt or disloyalty—to whom love is still 
lovely, and beauty still beautiful; although 
others apply different terms to what they 
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have recognized as either one or the other. 
These are the men who see with their own 
eyes, and Wilton was one of them. It was 
with the sort of indignation a crusader might 
have felt to see an infidel handling a holy 
relic, that he thought of his cousin’s careless 
words. Nay, more, reflecting that St. George 
was but one of many who would have thus 
felt and spoken of a girl to whom he dared 
not address a word of love lest it might 
check or destroy the sweet, frank friendliness 
with which she treated him, he asked himself 
again, what was to be the end thereof? Then 
he for the first time acknowledged to himself 
what he had often indistinctly felt before, 
that to tell her he loved her, to ask her to be 
his wife, to read astonishment, perhaps dawn- 
ing tenderness, in her wonderful eyes, to hold 
her to his heart, to own her before the world, 
to shelter her from difficulty so far as one 
mortai can another, would be heaven to him! 

She had struck some deeper, truer chord 
in his nature than had ever been touched be- 
fore ; and his whole being answered ; all that 
seemed impossible and insurmountable grad- 
ually faded into insignificance compared to 
his mighty need for that quiet, pale, dark- 
eyed little girl! 

The day after Wilton’s return from D—— 
Castle, feeling exceedingly restless and unac- 
countably expectant, he sallied forth with his 
gun on his shoulder, more as an excuse than 
with any active sporting intentions. As he 
passed the gate into the road, a large half- 
bred mastiff, belonging to Sir Peter Fergus- 
son, rushed up, and Wilton, knowing he was 
an ill-tempered brute, called his own dogs to 
heel, but the mastiff did not notice them; he 
kept snuffing about as though he had lost his 
master, and then set off in a long, swinging 
gallop toward Brosedale. 

Wilton, deep in thought, went on to the 
brae he so often visited in the commence- 
ment of his stay at Glenravon. He had not 
long quitted the high-road, when he perceived 
a well-known figure, as usual clothed in gray, 
walking rather slowly before him, and look- 
ing wonderfully in accordance with the soft, 
neutral tints of sky and stones and hill-side 
—it was one of those still, mild, winter days 
that have in them something of the tender- 
ness and resignation of old age; and which, 
in our variable climate, sometimes come with 
a startling change of atmosphere immediate- 
ly after severe cold. As he hastened to over- 
take her, Wilton fancied her step was less 
firm and elastic than usual; that her head 
drooped slightly as if depressed ; yet, there 
was a little more color than was ordinary in 
her cheek, and certainly an expression of 
pleasure in her eyes that made his heart beat 
when she turned at his salutation. She wore 
a small turban hat of black velvet, with a 
rosette in front, which looked Spanish, and 
most becoming to her dark eyes and pale, re- 
fined face. 

“At last, Miss Rivers! I thought you 
must have abjured this brae since Moncrief 
and myself became temporary proprietors. I 
began to fear I should never meet you out-of- 
doors again.” 

“T have not been out for a long time 
alone,” she replied ; “‘ but to-day some great 











man from London, a doctor, was to see poor 


Donald, and I was free for a while, so I ram- 
bled away far up that hill-side. It was ‘de. 
lightful—so still, so grave, so soft.” 

“You have been up the hill?” cried Wil- 
ton, infinitely annoyed to think he had been 
lounging and writing in the house when he 
might have had a long walk with his compan- 
ion. “I wish I had been with you. I im- 
agine it must double one’s enjoyment of sce- 
nery to look at it with a thorough artist like 
yourself.” 

Miss Rivers did not reply at once, but, af- 
ter a moment’s pause, asked: “ Are you going 
out now to shoot ?” 

“ Well, yes—at least, it is my first appear- 
ance to-day.” 

“Would it be very inconvenient to you 
to walk back to Brosedale, or part of the way, 
with me?” She spoke with a slight, graceful 
hesitation. 

“Inconvenient! No, certainly not,” re- 
turned Wilton, trying to keep his eyes and 
voice from expressing too plainly the joy her 
request gave him. “It is a charity to employ 
me. You know I have lost my chum, Major 


Moncrief, and I feel somewhat adrift. But I 
thought young Fergusson was better. Miss 
Saville said so.” 

Miss Rivers shook her head. “They 


know nothing about it. He wili never be 
better ; but it is not because he is worse that 
this great doctor comes. He pays periodical 
visits. Donald always suffers; and I think 
he frets because his step-sisters and that 
cousin of yours come and sketch and talk in 
our room so often; it does him no good.” 

“ Am I wrong in interpreting your empha- 
sis on ‘that cousin of yours’ as an unfavor- 
able expression ?” 

“Do you like him?” she asked, looking 
straight into his eyes. 

“No,” replied Wilton, uncompromising- 
ly; while he gave back her gaze with in- 
terest. 

“Tt is curious,” she said, musingly, “ for 
he never offends; he is accomplished; his 
voice is pleasant. Why do you not like 
him ?” 

“T cannot tell. Why don’t you?” 

“Ah! it is different. I—I am foolish, 
perhaps, to be so influenced by unreasoning 
instinct ; but I fancy—I feel—he is not hon- 
est—not true. Are you really kinsmen—of 
the same race, the same blood ? ” 

“ Yes, I believe so. And may I infer from 
your question that you believe I am tolerably 
honest—beyond deserving to be intrusted 
with the forks and spoons, I mean ?” 

“T do—I do, indeed.” She spoke quite 
earnestly, and the words made Wilton’s heart 
beat. Before, however, he had time to reply 
a gentleman came round an angle of broken 
bank, crowned by a group of mountain-ash, 
which in summer formed a very picturesque 
point, and to Wilton’s great surprise he found 
himself face to face with St. George. Invol- 
untarily he looked at Ella Rivers, but she 
seemed not in the least astonished ; rather 
cold and collected. Suddenly it flashed into 
his mind that she had asked his escort t 
avoid a téte-d-téte with the agreeable attaché, 
with a crowd of associate inferences hot cal- 
culated to increase his cousinly regard. St. 
George raised his hat with a gentle smile. 
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“J did not expect to have the pleasure | 


of meeting you, colonel, though I had in- 
tended paying you a visit !—Miss Rivers, one 
has seldom a chance of finding you so far 
afield. I presume it is a favorable indication 
of the young laird’s health that you can be 
spared to enjoy a ramble with Colonel Wil- 
ton?” 

There was just the suspicion of a sneer 
about his lips as he spoke, which completed 
the measure of Wilton’s indignation. But 
Miss Rivers replied with the most unmoved 
composure that Donald was as usual, and then 
walked on in silence. After a few remarks, 
very shortly answered by Wilton, the bland 
attaché accepted his defeat. 

“Did you see a large brown dog along 
here? I had the brute with me this morning, 
and he has strayed. I do not like to return 
without him, for he is rather a favorite with 
Sir Peter.” 

“Yes, I saw him just now farther up the 
road, close to my gate,” returned Wilton, 
quickly, without adding what direction the 
animal had taken. 

“Thank you. Then I will prosecute my 
search instead of spoiling your téte-d-téte ”»— 
with which parting-shot St. George left them. 

For some paces Wilton and his compan- 
ion walked on in silence. He stole a glance 
at her face; it was composed and thought- 
ful. “Isuppose you were not surprised by 
that apparition ? Perhaps it was a choice of 
the smaller evil that induced you to adopt a 
téte-d-téte with me, instead of with him?” He 
looked earnestly for her reply. 

“Tt was,” she said, without raising her 
eyes to his. “He passed me just now in 
the dog-cart with another gentleman, and I 
thought it possible he might return; so, as 
you have always been kind and friendly, I 
thought I might ask you to come with me.” 

Another pause ensued, for Wilton’s heat- 
ed imagination conjured up an array of seri- 
ous annoyances deserving the severest casti- 
gation, and he scarcely dared trust himself 
to speak, so fearful was he of checking her 
confidence, or seeming to guess too much of 
the truth. At last he exclaimed, with a sort 


of suppressed vehemence that startled Miss | 


Rivers into looking at him quickly, “By 
Heaven! it is too bad that you should be 
bored, in your rare moments of freedom, with 
the idle chatter of that fellow.” 

“Tt is a bore, but that is all. It amuses 
him to speak Italian with me”—an expres- 
sion of superb disdain gleamed over her re- 
fined, thoughtful face for an instant, and left 
it quiet and grave. ‘Though wonderfully 
civil, even complimentary, he conveys more 
than any one I ever met the hatefulness of 
class distinctions.” 

“TI feel deeply thankful for the doubt 
you expressed just now that he belonged to 
the same race as myself.” 

“You are quite different ; but I dare say 
you have plenty of the prejudices peculiar to 
your caste.” 

“T wish you would undertake my conver- 
sion. It might not be so difficult. Your de- 
nunciation of soldiers has rung in my ears— 
to—rather haunted my imagination ever 
since you showed me your sketch-book in 
that desolate waiting-room.” 





“T remember,” said she, gravely. “ No, 
I shall never convert you; unless, indeed, I 
wrote a political thesis for your benefit.” 
After a short pause she resumed, abruptly : 
“Do you know, I fear poor Donald has not 
much of life before him?” 

“Indeed! What induces you to think so?” 

“He is so weak, and feverish, and sleep- 
less. He often rings for me to read to him 
in the dead of the night. And then, with all 
his ill-temper and selfishness, he has at times 
such gleams of noble thought, such flashes 
of intellectual light, that I cannot help feel- 
ing it is the flicker of the dying lamp. I shall 
be profoundly grieved when his sad, blighted 
life is over. No one knows him as I do; and 
no one cares for me as he does. I have ven- 
tured to speak to Lady Fergusson, but she 
cannot or will not see, and forbids my ad- 
dressing Sir Peter on the subject.” 

“ And, if this unfortunate boy dies, what 
is to become of you?” asked Wilton, too 
deeply interested to choose his words, yet a 
little apprehensive lest he might offend. 

“T do not know; I have never thought,” 
she replied, quite naturally. “I suppose I 
should go back to Mrs. Kershaw. She is fond 
of me in her way, especially since I nursed 
her through that fever.” 

“And then?” persisted Wilton, looking 
earnestly at her half-averted face with an ex- 
pression which, had she turned and caught 
it, would probably have destroyed the pleas- 
ant, friendly tone of their intercourse. 

“T do not know; but I do not dread 
work. To do honest service is no degradation 
tome. I have always heard of work as the 
true religion of humanity. No; I have very 
little fear of the future, because, perhaps, I 
have so little hope.” 

“ You are a strange girl,” exclaimed Wil- 
ton, with a certain degree of familiarity, 
which yet was perfectly respectful. “I fancy 
few men have so much pluck! I dare say 
Lady Fergusson would not like to lose so 
charming a companion for her daughters.” 

“Lady Fergusson does not think me at 
all charming ; and Miss Saville does not like 


me, nor I her. But, whether they like it or | 
| over himself, he managed to say, somewhat 


not, I shall not remain if Donald dies.” 

“Mrs. Kershaw is the person in whose 
house your father died?” said Wilton, soft- 
ly, and in the same confidential tone their 
conversation had taken. 

Miss Rivers bent her head. 

“Where does she live ?” 

“ At Kensington.” 

““ Whereabouts ? 
pretty well.” 

“Oh, in H—— Street. There is a little 
garden in front, so it is called Gothic Villa, 
though there is very little that is Gothic 
about it.” Here Miss Rivers stopped. 

“Yes!” exclaimed Wilton; “I see we 
are within the Brosedale boundaries ; but you 
must not dismiss your escort yet ; that diplo- 
matic relative of mine may be on our heels.” 

“Do not imagine I fear to encounter 
him,” said she, with an arch-smile. “ I ought, 
perhaps, to apologize to you for taking you 
out of your way for so slight a cause; but, 
even if a fly alights on one’s brow or hand, 
the impulse is to brush it away. In this in- 
stance you were the brush.” 


I know Kensington 


‘Do not dismiss me so soon, however. I 
am going away the day after to-morrow, and 
may not see you again before I leave.” 

“You are going! I am sorry.” She spoke 
with a simple sincerity that at once charmed 
and yet mortified him. 

“You have always seemed more like an 
old friend than a stranger,” she continued ; 
“ and I shall miss you.” 

“Tf I could be of the smallest use—the 
slightest comfort to you,” said Wilton—his 
tones deepening unconsciously while he drew 
nearer to her, feeling still fearful of awaken- 
ing any consciousness of the passionate feel- 
ing with which he regarded her—‘ I would 
willingly renounce my visit to A—— ; but I 
am only going there for a few days, and hope 
to return in time for some entertainment 
which is to take place in honor of Sir Peter’s 
birthday.” 

“Oh, yes; it was the same last year—a 
ball for the near neighbors, and tenants, and 
dwellers in the house. I had no heart to see 
the last, but I have promised Isabel to be 
present at this.” 

“Indeed ! then, pray, make another prom- 
ise—to dance with me.” 

“Yes; I will dance with you, if you re- 
member about it, and come to claim me.” 

“Tf,” repeated Wilton, with eloquent 
emphasis—“ if I am in life you will see me 
there, even though I risk another railway 
smash to keep the tryst.” 

There was a fervor and depth in his voice 
beyond what the mere words required that 
struck his companion. She turned to him 
with a startled, wondering expression in ber 
eyes, which met his fully for a moment, and 
then sank slowly, while a faint, flitting blush 
came and went on her cheek, the sweet 
curved lips quivered, and an unmistakable 
look of pain and gravity stole over her face. 
Wilton was ready to curse his own want of 
self-control for thus disturbing her, and yet 
this touch of emotion and consciousness com- 
pleted the potent spell she had laid upon him. 
He burned to complete with his lips the con- 
fession his eyes had begun, but he must not, 
dare not, then; so, with an immense effort 


at random: 

‘““T suppose they have a good band—good 
enough to dance to?” 

“ Yes, I believe so;” and then again she 
stood still. ‘‘ You have come quite far 
enough. I must say good-by. I do not wish 
to take you any farther.” 

She again raised her eyes to his with a 
sort of effort, but gravely and resolutely. 

“T obey,” replied Wilton, as gravely, all 
anxiety to win her back to her former easy, 
confidential tone; he raised his hat and 
looked in vain for a movement on her side to 
hold out her hand. “Then I may count on 
you for the first waltz at the birthday féte? 
I shall come for it, rest assured ; so remem- 
ber if you let St. George or any one else per- 
suade you to break your promise, the results 
may be—fatal.” 

He endeavored to assume a light tone, 
but could not judge of its effect, for Miss 
Rivers merely said, in a low voice: 

“Good-by. I shall not forget.” 





Wilton sought for another glance in vain. 
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She bent her head as he stood aside to let ! 1x. 


her pass, and vanished quickly among the 
trees. 

The walk back was accomplished almost 
unconsciously, so deeply was Wilton ab- 
sorbed in thought. Involuntarily he had 
torn away the veil which had hitherto hidden 
the real character of their intercourse from 
that proud, frank, simple girl, and how would 
she take it? With a woman of her calibre 
any thing like indirectness, of parleying with 
generous impulses, would consign him to the 
limbo of her contempt; and the grand scorn 
of her face when she spoke of St. George 
Wilton amusing himself with her, flashed 
back upon him. Of that he could not bear 
to think, nor of giving her up and seeking 
safety in flight, nor of tormenting himself by 
hanging about her vaguely, There wus but 
one way out of it all—wild, imprudent, in- 
sane as it must appear, even to decent world- 
lings like Moncrief—and that was to go in 
gallantly and dauntlessly for marriage at all 
risks. Wilton’s pulses throbbed at the idea ; 
once certain of himself and his motives, he 
felt that he could break down any barrier of 
reserve Ella Rivers might erect against him, 
and, at least, ascertain what were his chances, 
or if he had any. 

In this mood the next day’s dinner at 
Brosedale was a great trial, though he felt 
a slight increase of friendliness toward St. 
George, who had evidently held his tongue 
about their rencontre. All passed over se- 
renely, and promising faithfully to return in 
time for the ball, he bade the Brosedale party 
“ good-night.” Not sorry to try his own im- 
pressions by the test of change, both of scene 
and company, he started for A the next 
morning. 








PREEXISTENCE. 


1. 


Baer sauntering through the crowded 
street, 
Some half-remembered face I meet, 


Il. 


Albeit upon no mortal shore 
That face, methinks, hath smiled before. 


II, 
Lost in a gay and festal throng, 
I tremble at some tender song— 


Iv. 
Set to an air whose golden bars 
I must have heard in other stars. 


v. 


In sacred aisles I love to share 
The blessings of a priestly prayer— 


vi. 
When the whole scene which greets mine eyes 
In some strange mode I recognize 


vil. 


As one whose every mystic part 
I fee) prefigured in my heart. 


vill. 


At sunset, as [ calmly stand. 
A stranger on an alien strand— 





Familiar as my childhood’s home 
Seems the long stretch of wave and foam. 


x 


One sails toward me o’er the bay, 
And what he comes to do and say 


xI. 


I can foretell. A prescient lore 
Springs from some life outlived of yore. 


xu. 
O swift, instinctive, startling gleams 
Of deep soul-knowledge! not as dreams 


xl. 
For aye ye vaguely dawn and die, 
But oft with lightning certainty 


xIv. 
Pierce through the dark, oblivious brain, 
To make old thoughts and memories plain— 


xv. 
Thoughts which perchance must travel back 
Across the wild, bewildering track 


xvi. 
Of countless #ons; memories far, 
High-reaching as yon pallid star, 
xvil. 
Unknown, scarce seen, whose flickering grace 
Faints on the outmost rings of space ! 
Pavut H. Hayne. 
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ne strange revelations of the so-called 
“ Scandal Trial” at Brooklyn are many 

and perplexing; but none are more signifi- 
cant than those which illustrate the peculiar 
effusive and emotional sentiment that seems 
to have flourished under the nourishment of 
the Plymouth pulpit. We have always been 
among those who admire the affluence and 
breadth of Mr. Beecher’s imagination. He 
has seemed to us at times a poet, at times a 
man filled with the sublime of common-sense, 
and yet at times fairly emasculated by a cheap 
and effusive sentimentalism. He does not 
fail commonly to think well and to think vig- 
orously, but his thinking is so often cloyed 
with emotion and charged with sentiment, 
that the influence of his ministration has 
been to encourage emotion and spasm rather 
than cool and balanced judgment. Beauty, 
and glowing fancy, and spiritual impulse, and 
inward prompting, and natural affinity, and 
soft emotion, and passionate aspiration, are 
all terms and things that captivate us in the 
dulcet lines and fine imagery of the poet ; but 
. those who are fed perennially upon this sort 
of mental pabulum lose robustness and the 
balance-wheel of reason. In the long-run 
they only are safe guides who teach the art 
of analysis, who bring the passions and sym- 





pathies to the test of dispassionate reason, 
who, while being sure not to starve the im- 
agination or dwarf the feelings, subordinate 
all to cool judgment. Those who have of 





late years watched affairs in Brooklyn have 
discerned the spread of sentimentalism thére 
among a large class of its people, and have 
believed this to be greatly due to the highly- 
colored utterances from the Plymouth pul- 
pit; but few, we imagine, had realized how 
far and deep this intellectual rot had spread 
until the revelations at the present scandal 
trial were made. It would seem by the vari- 
ous letters brought forward in court, and 
some of the things said there, that common- 
sense had become an unknown quantity with 
these effusive and overflowing people, who 
appear to have persuaded themselves that in- 
tellectualism means striking attitudes of emo- 
tion, and that affection is a flux of epithets. 
If this sort of effusiveness indicated depth and 
earnestness of feeling we would all respect 
it; did it involve vivacity and brilliancy of 
imagination, we should condone its excess; 
but it is entirely certain that it is all noth- 
ing more than mere mental froth and undis- 
ciplined sentiment. Deep-thinking and ear- 
nest people are not prone to overflow in 
spasms, or to rant after the fashion of a 
noisy actor. 

Tuese sentimental indulgences of a few 
Brooklyn people would deserve no mention 
were they not in a measure typical. But the 
temperament and the discipline revealed in 
this Brooklyn trial are unfortunately repre- 
sentative ; they indicate a condition of mind 
that would seem to be spreading, and spread- 
ing, too, just at a time when, with another 
class of people, scientific study is inculcat- 
ing steadiness, caution, and the subordina- 
tion of imaginative feeling to fact and truth. 
But, side by side with this scientific advar.ce, 
spiritualism is filling a host of minds with 
a mass of the feeblest kind of sentimental- 
ism, in which pure reason and balanced judg- 
ment have no place; while free-love, commu- 
nism women’s rights, humanitarianism—each 
and all results of loose forms of emotional 
thinking—are, by a certain glamour which 
they possess, diffusing the seed of which 
they are the product. Almost all the leaders 
of thought in America are men of phrases 
and sounding sentiment; and, while there 
are often great sagacity and liberality exhib- 
ited in the discussion. of almost every topic, 
yet it is rare that we find, in either public 
or private places, close and inductive analy- 
sis. To feel acutely and sympathetically is 
no doubt a great virtue, but this quality 
is not a great virtue when it is permitted 
to overthrow the reason, substituting for 
calm, penetrating, all-sided thinking a host 
of tumultuous emotions. There are certain 
terms in vogue that we ought to be wary of, 
such as instinct, and insight, and affinity, 
and inspiration ; for, in all ages of the world, 
these sounding phrases have kept men in ig- 
norance and led them into all kinds of mis- 
takes and excesses. We can trust nothing 
in the world but rigid common-sense, because 
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common-sense makes experience and ascer- 
tained knowledge the base of its conclusions 
and the guide of its conduct. The American 
people have naturally an immense fund of 
this quality ; in the past it rather overwhelmed 
imagination and other faculties; and it is 
probably the reaction of a once oppressed 
part of our being that now breaks out into 
such extravagances. This being true, we 
should make haste to restore the balance by 
acknowledging the worth of feeling, the need 
of imagination, the chaym of fancy, but at 
the same time holding them in their due 
place—as the grace of life when chastened 
by judgment and moderated by reason, but 
its madness when permitted to usurp the 
function of judgment. 





Tue subject of “ rapid transit’ has been 
revived in New York with great interest. 
The mayor has sent messages; the Common 
Council have appointed a committee; the 
citizens have held meetings; the newspapers 
have been full of reports, letters, and sug- 
gestions. We most certainly hope all this 
ado will come to something. But to us there 
seems to be a good deal of wild talk, and a 
great chaos of ideas in the matter. We are 
assured in some quarters that rapid transit 
would advance real estate at the upper end of 
the island twenty-five per cent. If this should 
be the result, “‘ rapid transit”? would fail to 
accomplish one of its purposes, which is, to 
bring cheap suburban homes within easy 
reach of the business portion of the city. 
We need swift communication between one 
portion of the city and another; Central 
Park and the Battery ought to be brought 
nearer together, and nearer to each section 
of the city; but rapid transit for the purpose 
of settling the far-off hills of Westchester, 
or for increasing the already too high price 
of land at the northern end of the island, 
would scarcely be worth the expenditure. 
We suppose we shall have this “ transit” in 
some way ere long; while it is coming we 
would our people could see the advantage of 
utilizing the vast spaces in our city, and ren- 
dering the town itself more inhabitable. At 
the best it isa tax of money and time to 
compel the artisan or man of business to 
go a long way from his shop to his domicil. 
It would be entirely practicable to convert 
the upper stories of our warehouses into 
residences, to repeople the whole large dis- 
trict now exclusively occupied by trade. 
These upper stories would have pure air, and 
no miasma, that curse of suburban places; 
they are capable of being converted into de- 
lightful homes; and they would economize a 
great deal of energy that has now to be ex- 
pended in the transfer from domicil to busi- 
ness, and business to domicil. And then 
there are large areas of “‘ down-town” which 
are only half peopled—filled with mean, di- 
minutive houses. Why should we build rail- 
Toads at enormous cost to carry our citizens to 





the dreary suburbs, when it is possible to 
house the entire population in comfortable 
and even elegant style within easy access of 
the business centres? We hear of splendid 
structures on the Continental flat system in 
the far-up places of the city, the builders 
forgetting that, if a man is to travel several 
miles from his business to his home, he 
would wish gardens and other suburban 
features to reward his exertion. The very 
purpose of the flat-system is to enable 
people to reside agreeably within immediate 
reach of their trade, and in neighborly inter- 
course with others of their class. The 
greater portion of the lower part of New 
York might be rebuilt, to the advantage of 
the beauty of the city, and to the economy 
of its citizens. A great city has no need to 
be diffused over vast spaces; nor can a city 
be any thing more than a chaos of houses 
when so constructed. A community ought 
to have some unity of thought and identity 
of taste; its citizens ought to be enabled to 
meet in the public places—at the town halls 
for interchange of ideas in trade and admin- 
istration of affairs; at academies and libra- 
ries for culture and discussion ; at the opera 
and theatre for amusement ; at the lecture for 
instruction ; at the club for social recreation ! 
People who meet together merely for the ex- 
change of commodities, and scatter to the 
four quarters of the compass immediately 
thereafter, cannot form a community having 
any singleness of purpose or sympathy of 
taste. We would, therefore, encourage plans 
of transit that served to bind one portion of 
our city to the other, but none which would 
serve to disintegrate our elements, and extin- 
guish the public interest in the city except as a 
place for trade. Rather than this, we should 
prefer to see a stir and codperation among 
our citizens designed to secure noble public 
buildings, handsome libraries and art-gal- 
leries, fine promenades, and the perfect utili- 
zation of our in-town spaces for desirable 
and accessible homes. 





WE are glad to see any movement made 
toward reforming the condition of our ex- 
cessively slovenly streets. We therefore 
hope the 7’ribune will never cease the war on 
the telegraph-poles, which it has just begun, 
until our avenues are relieved from these un- 
sightly objects. But not only must the pri- 
vate companies be compelled to find a better 
and more sightly method of carrying their 
wires through the streets, the police and the 
fire departments must not be permitted to 
enjoy a privilege denied to individuals; and 
certainly the telegraph-poles erected by these 
departments are considerably uglier than any 
others. After the telegraph-wires are driven 
underground, there are similar nuisances 
awaiting the action of the press and the citi- 
zens. The good government of a city is 
made up of little things—good pavements, 
clean streets, unobstructed sidewalks, and a 


hundred municipal arrangements leading to 
the comfort of the people ; but we should be 
glad to know the slightest difference in these 
things exhibited in New York by one party 
or one set of officials more than another. 
No matter who is mayor, or who are alder- 
men, or who.are public commissioners, there 
is never the slightest change—that is, for the 
better. Certain ordinances get to be more 
and more disregarded ; certain pavements get 
a little worse; more and more telegraph- 
poles go up; more and more distasteful ban- 
ners are swung from house to house ; farther 
and farther outward tradesmen’s signs are 
obtruded ; more and more numerous become 
the obstructions of the sidewalks; and less 
and less suitable and adequate become the 
complicated and costly paraphernalia which 
we call the city government. 





Four most learned judges of Westminster 
have been taxing their intellects over what 
would seem at first glance rather a social 
and ethical than a legal question. The 
problem ran in this simple guise: “‘ What is 
a gentleman?” A certain person, in a case 
which it is needless to detail, was described 
in a legal document as Mr, Blank, “ gentle- 
man ;” and one enterprising lawyer went so 
far as to contend that, as Mr. Blank could 
not properly be described as a gentleman, 
the case should fail. In fact, he was a debt- 
collector; he had once been a lawyer’s clerk. 
The point was raised, discussed, contested, 
and long “sat upon” in the privacy of the 
judges’ chambers: could a gentleman be a 
debt-collector, or vice versa? <A noted bar- 
rister, struggling with the difficulty, essayed 
the definition that “‘a gentleman is anybody 
who has nothing to do, and is out of the 
workhouse.” He must have hid his morti- 
fication beneath his capacious wig when it 
was related that, by this standard, habitual 
thieves, paupers, and beggars, must be in- 
cluded as gentlemen. The judges decided 
that the debt-collector was not such in the 
eyes of the law. From this little complica- 
tion there peeps out a hint of a very old 
English prejudice. A “gentleman,” in the 
law, is one who has no occupation; and so, 
in English society, a “gentleman” is a per- 
son who, being well enough off to afford to 
do nothing, does nothing, and plumes him- 
self upon it. The idea that to labor is ple- 
beian, to toil at desk or in warehouses a 
social stigma, stamped itself long ago in 
statutes and judicial decisions, although the 
legal classifications arose probably from the 
fact that no other term existed for distin- 
guishing a class of people without professions ; 
but one result is, that a man may be a black- 
guard, a rake, a gambler, a. drunkard, and a 
villain, and still make good his claim to rec- 
ognition in the courts as a “ gentleman ;" 
while George Stephenson and Charles Lamb, 
and such as they, workers in the foundery 





and at the desk, living lives of nobleness and 
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beauty, could not legally claim the title. An | of little importance, which cannot be settled 
| to unanimity one way or the other, and which 


English paper. says that “its retention in 
law-papers, when the proper use of the term 
is so perplexed, is apt to bea snare.” But 
it is only necessary to recognize the fact that 
in law the term means a man of respectable 
standing, who is without a calling, to escape 
all confusion in the matter. 





Jutes Verne, in his sparkling story of 
“Doctor Ox,” describes a worthy Flemish 
population, whose chief characteristic was 
the exceeding slowness with which they did 
every thing. Courtships, for example, lasted 
for fifteen or twenty years as a custom; and 
when Hans and Suzel took note that their 
marriage would occur in five or six years, 
they were startled by the near approach of 
the momentous day! The satire is not with- 
out point, for it may be regarded as appli- 
cable to a certain German law, which has 
only just now been repealed by the energy 
of the iconoclastic Bismarck. By this law, 
no German, of whatever age, could be legally 
married without the consent of his parents. 
The sexagenarian German, who had cast eyes 
of tenderness upon the buxom person of a 
middle-aged Frau, was forced to seek the 
approbation of his octogenarian sire, if that 
patriarch were still in the land of the living, 
at the risk of finding the marriage unrecog- 
nized by the state. The zeal with which 
Bismarck is fighting the pretensions of the 
papacy has had the good result, among other 
things, of entirely remodeling the old feudal 
statutes concerning marriage. By the new 
law, a male German at twenty-four, and a 
female German at twenty-five, may snap their 
fingers at the paternal interdiction, and their 
marriage will be legal. The consent of the 
parents must be obtained between twenty 
and twenty-four by males, and between eigh- 
teen and twenty-five by females. Before the 
ages of twenty and eighteen respectively, 
The law, 
moreover, gives to the state the whole con- 
trol over the institution of marriage, and 
entirely cuts off the old-time ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, founded on the theory that 
marriage is a sacrament. 


marriages are absolutely void. 





Tuere is no doubt that the late Mrs. 
Betty Leatherland, of Tring, in England, was 
an old woman—a very old woman. But 
was she one hundred and twelve? So said 
a parish register somewhere in the rural dis- 
tricts; and it is tolerably clear, too, that 
she was married in 1785, and had children 
playing about her knees when the French 
Revolution broke out. Yet there is Mr, 
Thoms, who persists in picking holes in what 
might almost be called her genealogy, so far 
back does her record run. Her decease has 
revived the discussion which comes up at 
fitful intervals, whether or not anybody has 
been, or can be, proved to have completed a 
century of existence. It is a matter, perhaps, 





would do little good if it was, except to en- 
courage lively octogenarians with the pros- 
pect of a score of years’ further lease of 
existence. But the discussion does bring 
to light the valuable and agreeable fact that 
men and women live longer, and are larger 
and stronger than they used to be. Insurance 
actuaries say that the average duration of 
life is steadily on the increase. Students of 
barbarous tribes, like Sir John Lubbock, 
declare them to be short-lived when com- 
pared with civilized races. The advances of 
the medical and surgical sciences postpone 
or abolish the fatalities of disease ; warmth 
and good clothes, protections manifold to 
the body, all sorts of contrivances for defy- 
ing the weather, and, not least, the ines- 
timable services of those who are corttin- 
ually teaching the world how to prepare and 
cook and digest food, are so many preserv- 
ers of prolonged life, such as the savage has 
not. “ We really have almost a right,” says 
a recent optimist writer, in a glow, “when a 
man dies before eighty, to ask why he killed 
himself.” If the ancient Mrs. Leatherland, 
Old Pan, the Countess of Desmond, and the 
rest, did not live to be over a hundred, the 
progressive longevity, which seems proved, 
will surely, some time or other, produce 
examples which even the doubters will no 
longer doubt. 





Witerary, 


R. BERNARD BECKER’S book * on 
AY the scientific institutions of London 
(and, therefore, on the chief scientific institu- 
tions of Great Britain) supplies a want that 
has long existed ; and, if it supplies it incom- 
pletely, it is largely because of the limited 
scope afforded by a single volume in dealing 
with so important and widely-branching a 
subject. The book is composed of fourteen 
essays, which originally appeared in the col- 
umns of the English journal Jron ; and they 
give, successively, historical and descriptive 
sketches of the Royal Society, the Royal In- 
stitution, the Society of Arts, the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, the Chemical Society, the 
Department of Science and Art, the London 
Institution, the Birkbeck Institute, the Gresh- 
am Lectures, the Society of Telegraphic En- 
gineers, the Museum of Practical Geology, the 
British Association, the Statistical Society, 
and the Royal Geographical Society. 

In his preface, Mr. Becker notices the 
want that has always struck laymen, at least 
—scientific men are, perhaps, more patient, 
but even they must have lost a vast amount 
of valuable time because of it : 

“On becoming a frequent visitor at the 
meetings of learned societies, I was astonished 
to find that the written records of their deeds 
were few and far between, and that, with the 





* “Scientific London.” By Bernard.H. Becker. 
New York: Appletons. 


| creasing interest. 


| 
| 








exception of Weld’s ‘History of the Royal 
Society,’ but little connected narrative had 
been produced on a subject of great and in- 
Facts of inestimable value 
lay scattered through endless volumes of 
‘Transactions’ and ‘ Proceedings,’ but these 
treasures were not arranged in a form acces- 
sible to the general reader.” 

“To England,” says Mr. Becker in his 
first essay, “ belongs the honor of being the 
first country, after Ituly, to establish a so. 
ciety for the investigation and advancement 
of physical science. .The Royal Society, the 
most ancient and illustrious of existing scien- 
tific bodies, was founded in 1660.” Then fol- 
lows an interesting sketch of its establish- 
ment, which was somewhat peculiar in its 
informality. “As early as 1645, and amid 
all the turmoil of civil war, a few choice 
spirits had been in the habit of assembling 
for the purpose of discoursing on experi- 
mental philosophy, sometimes at Dr. God- 
dard’s lodgings in Wood Street, and occa- 
sionally at the Bull’s Head Tavern in Cheap. 
side, where the sacred fire was funned by the 
intercourse of kindred spirits; but, owing 
probably to the unsettled condition of public 
affairs, nothing was done in the way of or- 
ganizing a learned body. It chanced, how- 
ever, that, on the 28th of November, 1660, 
several of those who had been in the habit 
of meeting from time to time were assem- 
bled, at Gresham College, to hear a lecture 
on astronomy by Christopher Wren, who at 
that time was one of the resident professors 
at the old Gresham mansion in Bishopsgate. 
After the lecture a list of names was drawn 
up, and the number of members was fixed at 
fifty-five. On the 6th of March, 1661, the 
society proceeded to the election of a presi- 
dent. The choice fell upon Sir Robert Moray, 
who, according to Burnet, was the life and 
soul of the institution.” 

A history of the several charters obtained, 
the organization and rapid enlargement of 
the society, its peculiar laws, etc., then fol- 
lows. We learn one or two interesting facts 
regarding some of its special customs—the 
formalities attaching to its official mace, for 
example, as stringent as those attaching to 
that of the House of Commons—and, further, 
of the manner of its first formation of com- 
mittees of research in various departments. 
The history of the society from this time 
down is traced with very pleasant succinct- 
ness and conciseness. Events especially 
dwelt upon by Mr. Becker are, naturally, the 
election of Newton ; the communications of 
Leuwenhoeck, the microscopist (a foreign 
member, of course); the presentation of 
Newton's “ Principia;” the dispute between 
Newton and Hooke; the glimmering ideas 
of steam as a motive power, suggested by 
Papin; the observations of the transit of 
Venus in 1761; the discovery of the compo 
sition of water (by Cavendish or Watt ?); the 
election of Davy, and his paper on “ Chemi- 
cal Agencies ;” Davy’s presidency; and, of 
course, later events in due order. 

The rooms of the society in Burlington 
House are carefully described, and the treat 
ured scientific relics kept there ; and, further, 
the gallery of pictures of famous presidents 
and fellows. And then follows, in fit concl 
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sion, a brief but vivid description of a society 
meeting, with Dr. Hooker in the chair. Our 
regret over the paper is only that it is so very 
short, and the same fault may be found with 
all in the book. 

The account of the Royal Institution, and 
more especially of its foundation by Count 
Rumford, is exceedingly interesting. There 
is acapital short sketch of the first meeting 
of Rumford and Davy, and also of Davy’s first 
appearances in various capacities in the lect- 
ure-room of the institution, where he “ drew 
immense audiences. The ladies,” it is amus- 
ing to note, “‘ were charmed by the handsome 
young lecturer, and never tired of praising the 
beauty of his eyes, which they declared were 
‘made for something besides poring over cru- 
cibles.’ °—Dalton “ was surprised, like other 
people, at the youthful appearance of Davy, 
and writes, characteristically enough: ‘ He 
is a very agreeable and very intelligent young 
man, and we have extremely interesting con- 
versations of an evening; his principal de- 
fect—as a philosopher—is that he does not 
smoke.’ ”” 

An amusing account of Dalton and his 
famous color-blindness forms an agreeable 
digression here; and after it the history of 
the institution is continued very comprehen- 
sively, but too rapidly, down to a description 
of Faraday’s work, which is well treated ; 
and so to Sir Henry Holland, and the present 
president —the Duke of Northumberland — 
and their nominal rules, made widely known 
by Tyndall’s lectures during their continuance, 
and by much else that Mr. Becker points out. 

We have exhausted the space we can give 
to this work, in dwelling on its opening 
papers at some length ; but our aim has been 
to show the pleasant and serviceable way in 
which Mr. Becker has fulfilled his task ; and 
we need only say that this appears to un- 
diminished advantage in all the succeeding 
chapters. His accounts of the course pur- 
sued with regard to industrial inventions, im- 
provements in art-processes, great engineer- 
ing plans, ete., ete., by the various societies 
who make these departments their provinces, 
are full enough to give a very clear and good 
idea of what these great bodies of scientific 
workers are continually accomplishing ; and 
every lover of science owes him thanks, in 
almost as great degree as the general reader, 
for his showing of the dignity und importance 
of the work thus carried on. 

We have but one serious fault to find with 
the book, Why have we no special paper on 
the Royal Astronomical Society ? 





Mr. Francis Gerry Fatrrrerp’s inquiry 
into the phenomena of so-called spiritualism * 
is a book certain to attract attention, not 
only because of the perpetual interest of its 
subject, but because of certain qualities of 
style which make Mr. Fairfield’s work ex- 
ceedingly attractive. He has a faculty of 
leading his reader on in an investigation in 
80 interesting a fashion that, though the stu- 
dent may disagree ever so sharply with his 
theories, he follows Mr. Fairfield’s processes 





*Ten Years with Spiritual Mediums: an In- 
quiry concerning the Etiology of Certain Phenom- 
ena called Spiritual. By Francis Gerry Fairfield. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 


with a very keen sympathy and some excite- 
ment. This always makes a book readable ; 
in the present case it succeeds in giving it an 
interest which carries the reader along in an 
unusually easy fashion to conclusions which 
we do not think he will generally share, but 
from which he is not let off without having 
given them at least the thought their author 
had a right to claim for them. Mr. Fairfield 
says, in his preface: 


‘In the following pages the author sub- 
mits the results of ten years of observation 
and experiment, conducted in the intervals of 
other work, concerning the nature of certain 
phenomena confidently relied upon by spiritu- 
alists as demonstrative of the agency of de- 
parted spirits, and by Professor Crookes as 
proving the existence of a force termed psychic. 
In these investigations it has been a fixed 
principle with me to accept only verified tes- 
timony as to the facts, preferring that of medi- 
cal observers. The reader is to understand, 
therefore, that the facts stated herein in- 
variably rest either upon observation and ex- 
periment personally conducted, or upon the 
veracity of accredited scientific witnesses ; 
and, in all cases where any room for doubt 
existed, I have been at the pains to investi- 
gate personally, and to accept or reject upon 
test of actual observation. I am prepared to 
stand sponsor, therefore, for the various ob- 
servations, medical and physiological, which I 
have had occasion to detail in putting my 
memoranda in form.” 


In the very beginning of his little book 
Mr. Fairfield states succinctly the series of 
conclusions which he intends to verify in the 
course of the work, and which have been, to 
him, the result of his investigations. As 
they give the purport of the volume with 
more justice to its author than we could do 
by an independent statement of his views, 
we give them here, even at the risk of seem- 
ing to quote too largely. We omit all am- 
plifications, and give merely the leading 
propositions as Mr. Fairfield puts them : 


**1, That there is no pathological difference 
between the trances of mediums, the induced 
trances of mesmerism, and the trances inci- 
dent to epileptic and cataleptic attacks ; the 
three types equally involving reflex excitability 
of the gray matter of the brain, during par- 
tial suspension of the motor centres and, in 
catalepsy, of the medullary centres. 

‘*9. That spirit-seeing, as illustrated in 
the cases of Judge Edmonds, A. J. Davis, 
Mrs. Woodhull, and mediums of that class, is 
a well-marked symptom of a single type of 
nervous and cerebral lesion ; which lesion is 
accompanied by a mental aura, distinguished 
by a vague, generalizing tendency, and by 
morbid sensorial impressions, such as those 
of which the literature of spiritualism largely 
consists. 

‘3, That this lesion develops as one of its 
exponents a peculiar sensory and motor aura 
(oratmosphere), which, entering into intimate 
molecular relations and contact with surround- 
ing objects within a circle of greater or less 
periphery, eventuates in the phenomenon of 
clairvoyance in cephalic, and of table-tipping, 
rappings, and the like, in vital temperaments. 
This law is constant and invariable. 

“4. That this aura is of nervous origin, 
and consequent upon molecular disturbance of 
the nerve-centres developed by nervous disor- 
der. ‘That, as such, it is more or less subject 








to the volition of the medium, 


“5, That, in its motor aspect, this nervous 
atmosphere is correlated with light, and sus- 
ceptible of transformation into luminous 
clouds, into spectral apparitions, and other ob- 
jective phenomena; and that the production 
of these phenomena constitutes a problem in 
nervo-molecular physics, to be investigated 
carefully, but having no ascertained relation 
to the higher spiritual aspects of human life. 

‘6, That in its sensory aspects it enters 
into intimate relations with nervous organisms 
surrounding it, is impressed with their thoughts 
at greater or less distance, transmits what they 
know or remember to the brain of the medium, 
and renders the organism whence it proceeds 
en rapport with the minds of persons within 
the circle of its operations. 

“7, That both groups of phenomena are, 
therefore, morbid nervous phenomena, having 
their cause in nervous lesion, and their physi- 
ological basis in reflex excitability of the 
nerve-centres, 

‘8, That, therefore, there is no occasion to 
refer them to the operations of an hypothetical 
psychic force, nor to the intervention or agency 
of departed spirits,” 





In giving us a summary of the history of 
African exploration,* Mr, C. H. Jones has hit 
upon an excellent idea, and attempted to sup- 
plyagreat want. We say “ attempted,” because 
there art undeniable faults and inaccuracies 
in the execution of the work, which are suf- 
ficient to prevent it from taking the place of 
an absolute authority which it should have 
occupied ; but we should have been surprised, 
considering the very great difficulties of the 
subject, if these had not occurred; and as it 
is they are not sufficient to interfere mate- 
rially with the attainment of the main pur- 
pose of the book—that of affording at least 
a clew to the mazes of African geography as 
the accounts of individual explorers have left 
it for us—tangled, confused in nomenclature, 
difficult to trace with any approach to suc- 
cinctness or consistency. 

The good points of what Mr. Jones has 
done, therefore, so much outweigh the occa- 
sional errors in dates, geographical positions, 
ete., committed almost inevitably in the course 
of his exceedingly difficult task, that we look 
upon the product of his labor as a book of 
great value to the general reader, whose diffi- 
culties (suggesting this summary) he has ex- 
cellently pointed out in his preface. Here 
he says: 

° . “Nearly every intelligent reader, 
especially when any new book of African 
travel has attracted his attention, desires to 
have a distinct and definite conception of what 
has been accomplished, and of what remains 
to be accomplished, in the way of discovery ; 
it is impossible, for instance, for any one to 
grasp the really important facts in Dr. 
Schweinfurth’s great work, or in Livingstone’s 
recently-published ‘ Journals,’ without know- 
ing just how far the discoveries therein re- 
corded supplement those of other explorers, 
and what relation they bear to the exist- 
ing body of geographical and ethnographical 
knowledge. To supply such information is 
the object of the present work. If its exeou- 
tion corresponds with its plan, the reader will 
find here a record of explorations in Africa 





* Africa ; the History of Exploration and Ad- 
venture, as given in the Leading Authorities from 
Herodotus to Livingstone. By Charlee H. Jones, 








New York: Henry Holt & Co, 
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from the time of the Phanicians to the death 
of Livingstone, comprehensive enough to put 
him in possession of all the essential facts 
and successive steps in the opening of that 
mysterious continent, and at the same time 
detailed enough to give him a fuir conception 
of the work performed by each of the more 
prominevt individual explorers.” 


Again, he points out another useful point 
of his work in saying: 


**Tts usefulness, however, will not, it is be- 
lieved, be confined to the class of busy read- 
ers above indicated. Those who read for 
themselves the numerous books of African 
travel can only by the closest attention to the 
text and persistent study of the maps under- 
stand what relation the work of each explorer 
bears to that of the others. To the difficulty, 
in itself great, of carrying many cetuails in the 
mind, is to be added that which comes from 
the diversity of nomenclature on the part of 
the various writers, Scarcely any two of them 
give the same name to any comparatively ob- 
scure place, and, when they do, are very likely 
to spell it in a different way. The Londa 
country, for instance, of Livingstone’s first 
book, is the same as the Cazembe of his see- 
ond; while Magyar, who was the first to ex- 
plore it, writes of it as the Moluwa kingdom. 
The Uganda and Karagwe, which Burton de- 
scribes on hearsay evidence in his book, are 
by no means the Uganda and Karagwe of 
Speke. And the Bari tribe of Speke becomes 
the Barre nation in Baker’s last book. Such 
diversities as these are innumerable; and, if 
the present work did no more than remove 
them, it would relieve the study of African ex- 
ploration of a most fruitful source of confu- 
sion.” 


Mr. Jones has unquestionably pointed out, 
in this passage, the very matter that has long 
needed correction by such a book as he has 
given us; and we may safely commit his 
work to the general reader as a guide, with- 
out caviling at what errors we have found in 
minor matters, One thing only we must pro- 
test against—the omission of a proper men- 
tion indeed, of all mention, so far as we 
have seen—of the work of Nachtigal or Gerhard 
Rohlfs, Mr, Jones should remember that the 
* leading authorities ” whose works have been 
translated into English are by no means all 
that are entitled to a place in the history of 
African exploration, 


We are promised Barry Cornwall's auto- 
biography in the course of the year. This 
work will give usa fresh batch of anecdotes 
of distinguished people in literature and art, 
and hence is likely to be very entertaining. 
. « » Castelar, whose political papers in J/ar- 
pers Magazine have possessed so much inter- 
est, and exhibited so notably the affluence of 
his style and imagination, is engaged to con- 
tribute a series of papers on Spanish politics 
to a Belgian newspaper. . . . The article on 
American literature, in the first volume of the 
new “ Encyclopadia Britannica,’’ was written 
by Professor John Nichol, of the University 
of Glasgow. It is generally quite appreciative 
of our literature, and tolerably full. . . . King- 
lake’s fourth volume on the “‘ Invasion of the 
Crimea”’ has just appeared in London, It de- 
scribes the battle of Inkerman; and the Athe- 
neum says of the work that the manner of the 
author is admirable. ‘‘ Under his hand order 
is educed out of chaos, and the most confused 
battle in history becomes eaxy to understand.”’ 


| The Spectator, however, thinks the style gran- 
diose, and that the work, beyond the series of 
battle-pieces, brings out little that is new. 

. Mr. Lewes is to give a contribution to 
the discussion of mental problems now so gen- 
eral, the title of his work being ‘ Problems 
of Light and Sound.” He makes an attempt 
to show that motion is a mode of feeling, in 
direct opposition to the materialistic conception 
that feeling is a mode of motion. . . . Several 
hitherto unprinted letters of Goethe have come 
to light, referring to Byron’s intended dedica- 
tion to him of his “Sardanapalus.” Byron, 
having been gratified by Goethe’s eulogistic 
notice of ‘* Manfred,’ desired to return the 
compliment by dedicating ‘‘ Sardanapalus”’ 
to him. Hence he sent to Goethe the form of 
| a dedication for his approval, but which by 
some accident did not reach the hands of the 
German poet till a year after the publication 
of the drama, . . . The copyright of Miche- 
let’s works was recently sold at auction in 
Paris for fifty-six thousand five hundred 
franes. . . . Of Mr. Goodrich’s attempt to de- 
molish Columbus, the Saturday Review says: 
‘Mr. Goodrich has made some obviously un- 
trustworthy assumptions, and fallen into some 
palpable inconsistencies, now exaggerating the 
ignorance of Columbus, now ascribing to him 
a knowledge of astronomical truth which he is 
very unlikely to have possessed ; but some of 
his arguments are plausible, and the subject 
might repay further inquiry. . . . The Satur- 
day Review disposes of several new volumes 
of American poetry as follows: ‘** After the 
Ball’ (by Norah Perry) contains many grace- 
ful, some weak, no very remarkable poems. 
The writer’s ambition is modest, but a little 
beyond her present powers or judgment. Al- 
drich’s ‘Cloth of Gold’ is somewhat more 
vigorous, and most of the pieces are such as 
might be readily accepted by the better sort 
of magazines, Whittier’s ‘ Hazel-Blossoms’ 
have not the force which atones for the want 
of the higher poetical feeling in those of his 
pieces which draw their inspiration from po- 
litical passion or sectarian history. O. W. 
Holmes’s ‘ Songs of Many Seasons’ are 
hardly as vigorous as his prose; and surely 
it is carrying poetical license rather fur to de- 
scribe the Federal armies as outnumbered in 
the late war!” Nordhoff’s ‘* Commu- 
nistic Societies in the United States,’”’ having 
been published in England, receives from 
most of the London press * first-rate” no- 
tices. . . . It is proposed to erect a statuo, at 
Copenhagen, to Hans Christian Andersen, 
. +» Mr, Browning’s poem now in press is 
called ‘ Aristophanes’s Apology,” Let us 
hope it will prove to be at least partially in- 
telligible. . . . Professor Whitney's ‘Study 
of Language ”’ is to form one of the “‘ Interna- 
tional Scientific Series,”’ It will appear this 
coming spring. .. . D. Appleton & Co. will 
reprint “‘ Climate and Time in their Geological 
Relations,” by James Croll, simultaneously 
with the English issue. 








Che Arts. 


BLACK-AND-WHITE DRA WINGS AT THE 
WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 


HE department of the water-color col- 
lection that includes sketches and stud- 

ies in black-and-white, possesses considerable 
interest. It contains pen-and-ink drawings, 
charcoals, crayons, and etchings, to the num- 
ber of about a hundred. 











done chiefly by a few persons, who each cen. 
tribute a number of studies. 

Foremost among the drawings, in richness 
of light and shade and in artistic feeling, are 
Miss Oakey’s works, These little pictures 
are in charcoal, and one of them, “ The Last 
of the Light,” represents a young woman at 
work in a studio, Her figure is standing, and 
in profile, and in the dim, uncertain light be. 
hind her a big curtain or screen is suspended, 
Another of these drawings, “The Good Sis. 
ter,” is of a woman holding a small nude 
child on her knee. Another is a rough blot 
of charcoal, of “Old Fort Fairhaven, Massa- 
chusetts.” Every artist whose work makes 
much impression from its imaginative quali- 
ties shows the influence of other minds, It 
seems to us, so far as our recollection can 
recall a. multitude of good pictures, that of 
each of them we can say, “ This picture was 
made when the painter was influenced by 
such or such a man.” Many artists openly 
avow that they strive to follow in the path 
of some admired predecessor, nor are their 
works the less valuable or interesting on this 
account. It seems to usan unfair criticism 
of Miss Oakey’s work to say that she is in- 
fluenced by other artists. So much the bet- 
ter that she is. She has enough individual 
thought to express, even if her pictures have 
the perfume of Watteau, or of Millet, about 
them. “The Good Sister” is sufficiently 
American, even though the light and shade 
around the eyes recall an old picture, or if 
the little boy is treated in the style of the 
Dutch school. If the woman at her easel, 
working in a flickering light, suggests the 
modern French, or even Rembrandt’s chiaro- 
oscuro, it seems to us charming for that very 
reason, At this distance of time and place, 
it is the greatest refreshment to be able to 
look through Miss Oakey’s imagination, tine- 
tured though it be by these grand masters, at 
American people and New-World life. Among 
coming artists, her works show the result of 
rare cultivation, and a style that arises from 
a mind saturated with very high artistic as- 
sociations. Eminently appreciative of fine 
color and intricate light and shade, she trans- 
lates the methods employed by artists famous 
in these respects into her own familiar pict- 
ures, These drawings are so rich in light and 
shadow, and represent so well by their varied 
tones the loca] colors of the objects that com- 
pose them, that they make many of the other 
drawings appear colorless and formal. 

Among the best in the collection are 
some sketches by Winslow Homer. Mrs. 
Greatorex exhibits a number of pen-and- 
ink drawings of “ Old New York;” and F. 
8. Church arrests the attention at once by 
his spirited, comical sketches of animals. 
Whether in black-and-white, or tinted in 
water-colors, Mr. Church tells the most laugh- 
able stories. His frogs and turtles are very 
natural in themselves, but half human in their 
situations ; his lank water-birds, skinny, dis- 
sipated-looking and half-starved, amuse with 
their vivacity and satisfy the critical eye by 
their free handling. 

Professor Rood, of Columbia College, con- 
tributes a very careful and appreciative ren- 
dering of the “ Path of the Winter Avalanches 


The pictures are ' on the Breven-Chamouni,” 
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In a little corner, and grouped by them- 
selves, are a number of etchings by artists 
whose names alone tell what the pictures must 
be. Here is one by Fortuny, four by Millet, 
two or three by Whistler, a Meissonnier, and 
a most lovely etching by Seymour Haden, of 
England. It is worth while to spend a long 
time in the examination of these etchings. 
Being so close together, and by such eminent 
men, it is very easy to study in them the 
peculiarities of their authors. The careful, 
fine outlines in the Millets lose nothing of 
their own character by the comparison. Nor 
do Whistler’s grow in the least poor or weak. 
But, after looking from one to another, the 
eye returns to Fortuny, to find his web-like 
pencilings as subtile and intangible as the 
strain of a violin. 

Many of the other drawings have merit, 
but there is frequently a want of sustained 
work in them. The worn-out style of per- 
sons who have not advanced for years in study 
also appears. In addition to these two class- 
es there are a good many jots of sketches that 
it would be pleasant to have in one’s note- 
book, but that have rather a bad effect in de- 
grading the exhibition below its proper level 
of showing pictures that were at least attempt- 
ed to be made as well as their authors could 
execute them. Sketches are frequently more 
full of life than so-called finished works; but 
placing a quantity of odds and ends for pub- 
lic consideration seems to us scarcely the 
right thing to do. 

If there were a room devoted to the rough 
sketches and studies for pictures, such as one 
finds by the thousand in Florence, an exami- 
nation of them might help young artists and 
enlighten amateurs somewhat as to how pict- 
ures are composed, Also, if a sufficiently large 
number of studies from Nature to form a 
feature in the gallery were introduced, they 
would have positive value. But scattering 
a few sketches about here and there lowers 
the character of the exhibition as a gullery 
of pictures, and the studies in themselves 
have no particular value to the public, 





Tuk Shakespearean spectacle of “ Henry 
V.” at Booth’s Theatre has a few claims upon 
our attention as a work of art. We are not 
now prepared to say how far accurate it is in 
all its scenes and its costumes ; but it appears 
that extraordinary pains were taken to make 
itso, That it should be as perfect a reflex 
of the period as the limitation of the stage 
would permit, was the animating purpose of 
those concerned; and zeal of this kind is en- 
titled to recognition. It may not be gener- 
ally known that this play was produced under 
the direction of Mr. George Calvert, of the 
Manchester Theatre, England, who had given 
this and other plays of Shakespeare in a sim- 
ilar style of thoroughness. He came to 
America with no other design than to su- 
Pervise its production, remaining here just 
two weeks for the purpose. Mr. Calvert 
seems to be filled with enthusiasm in this 
direction. In a recent production of “The 
Merchant of Venice” at his Manchester 
theatre, he was not content with studying 
authorities merely, but went personally to 
Venice, that he might be filled with the spirit 
of the place. He is now preparing “ Julius 





Cesar,” and it is his ambition to reproduce 
Rome in its prime, to every detail of archi- 
tecture, dress, and furniture. “I was in 
Rome a year ago,” he says, “for no other 
purpose than to saturate myself with Roman 
archeology.” There is danger, in revivals of 
this kind, of simply crowding the stage with 
ancient articles, as if it were a museum. Mr. 
Calvert has a higher idea of his art, and 
seeks to employ his various adjuncts so as to 
supply, not merely the letter and form, but 
the spirit of the age he wishes to reproduce. 
It is only by a suitable subordination of the 
various parts to the passion and the story 
that a Shakespearean revival can be accept- 
able to an instructed taste, but it is possible 
to employ within this proper limit scenery 
and costume in a way to heighten the effect 
of the story, and to greatly strengthen the 
illusion of the scene. When this is done 
revivals afford great instruction. They serve 
to give us better ideas of past ages, without 
loss to the dignity and greatness of the poet. 
We can but admire and commend the’ ju- 
dicious zeal exhibited by Mr. Calvert, and 
trust he has established one principle that 
hereafter will never be departed from—which 
is, that a revival of Shakespeare must not 
simply be a chaos of color, but an accurate 
archeological study. 





Mr. Sipney Cotvin, reviewing in the 4cad- 
emy the exhibition of the old masters at the 
Royal Academy, recently opened, writes the 
following: ‘* The present is the great century 
of activity and range in pictorial story-telling. 
English art has concentrated itself on nothing 
so much as on the painting of episodes from 
universal history and literature. Wilkie, for 
one, un artist of the transition between the 
last century and this, introduced a new and 
very popular art-way of treating history and 
literature in painting. This was neither the 
amiable way which succeeded so well, and had 
such a charm as far as it went, with Stothard 
and the idyllists, nor the ambitious way which 
led Fuseli and Barry beyond their strength, 
It was another, a more trivial and a less ar- 
tistio way. Those who followed it made their 
chief points of two things, costume and the 
picturesque for one, facial expression of the 
momentary kind for another, Effectively to 
dress and point an historical anecdote, or a 
scene out of a novel or a play, became the 
most popular task of the painter, and has re- 
mained so to our own day. A vast amount of 
talent has been spent, or misspent, upon the 
task: for the desire of dressing and pointing 
an anecdote or a scene, coming, as it did, si- 
multaneously with that disappearance of the 
sense of color of which I spoke last week, is 
apt to lead to a habit of mind the reverse of 
the artistic, and to appeal to perceptions the 
reverse of refined. I hold it to be indisputably 
true that in the vast bulk of paintings of his- 
tory or imagination which our school has 
yielded within the last fifty years, the proper 
appeal of painting by noble and agreeable ar- 
rangements of lines, and colors, and masses, 
has been forgotten, and that the story has 
been conducted and made clear, if at all, not 
through these, but through schemes of cos- 
tume, and gesture, and facial expression, sin- 
ning by a gross want of beauty and dignity, by 
a shallow coarseness of emphasis in humor or 
pathos, and by the endeavor to insist on points 
of the kind which it is not the business of 
painting to insist on.” 





Of Macliso he says; “ If hard things have to 
be said of his art, they strike not a momory 
which many still love and mourn, but at a mis- 
taken tendency to which he gave expression, 
. » + When all justice has been done to the 
power of inventing and combining the learn- 
ing and research, the thorough working out 
and exactness of all the parts, and to the for- 
cible impression of an individuality which 
gives its color to every thing it touches—when 
all justice has been done to these, there re- 
mains the ugliness, the want of pleasurable 
color and texture, nay, of pleasurable form 
and distribution too, for in the forms and 
their distribution there is character and ener- 
gy, but no charm ; there remains the vulgarity, 
the want of taste or reticence, the importunate 
excess of crowding, of vehemence, a staginess 
beyond that of the stage itself; there remains 
the fatal way of driving home the literary 
points of the scene or anecdote, and forgetting 
the artistic points.” 


Tue death of Jean Francois Millet, the 
great French painter of peasant -life, elicits 
from the Athenaum, which calls him ‘an ar- 
tist of artists,” an eloquent tribute. It says: 
“ Self-centred he was, and bent on living out 
his own idea of life; devoted to art, with a 
half-unconscious sort of heroism, which, rec- 
ognizing nothing but the truth before him, 
had no conception of turning from the pursuit 
of that vision. But Millet was no ascetic or 
hypochondriac ; in fact, he was much the re- 
verse. His loss is felt so deeply in Paris, that 
some of the artistic journals have appeared 
with black borders. ‘ There is but one way to 
paint,’ said Millet, ‘ and that is to paint truly.’ 
But he saw truth in noble generalizations of 
tone and tint; he found grand and solemn 
forms in the figures of peasants and the con- 
tours of landscapes. He found truth in the 
amazing brilliancy of a cloud-lining, in the 
inexhaustible tones of a hill-side at evening; 
nay, he could be as full of imagination as Rem- 
brandt, and, like him, Millet did not disdain 
to be grave in depicting the gloomy shadows 
of acow-shed, To Millet, the ‘subject,’ as we 
call it in England, was next to nothing; his 
* subject’ was the sentiment of certain combi- 
nations of effect, colors, masses, and forms, 
If these combinations take the student's 
mind, it is well for him, and the painter's 
charm is irresistible. In his art, Millet came 
nearer to Rembrandt than any of the moderns 
in dealing sometimes with unbounded wealth 
of light, sometimes with worlds of shade— 
now producing ineffable mysteries of tone, then 
seeming to meditate in a solemn paradise of 
color,”” 





From Abroad, 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
January 2%, 18%. 

CF; Sunday last the new galleries of the 

Louvre, which contain the pictures trans- 
ferred from the Luxembourg, were thrown open 
to the public. These new galleries are hard 
to find, however. They are only to be reached 
by the very disagreeable staircase of the Ma- 
rine Museum, which commences on the first 
floor at the angle of the Gallery of the Renais- 
sance and that of the Sovereigns. It is a pity 
that the authorities have not caused another 
staircase to be constructed which would be 
worthy of the splendid palace and the art- 
treasures which it contains. However, after 
climbing the steep stairs and passing througb 
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an ill-lighted hall, hung with pictures of some 
value, we enter the first room, which is hung 


with paintings by Horace Vernet, Louis David, | 


Joseph Vernet, and other noted French artiste : 
but, as the best works of these painters are 
to be found in the halls of the Louvre, it of- 
fers but little attraction to detain the visitor. 


| to perish.”’ 


An immense hall, finely decorated and admi- 
rably lighted, succeeds, wherein ure housed | 


the new guests of the Louvre, the paintings so 
recently removed from the solitudes of the Rue 
de Vaugirard. Here, installed in their proper 
places at last, are to be seen the “* Apotheosis 
of Homer,” the * Angelica,’ the ** St. Peter,’ 
the “ Joan of Are,” and the marvelous portraits 
by Ingres; Ary Scheffer’s “* Suliote Women” 
and *“* Death of Gericault ;"’ Horace Vernet’s 
** Judith and Holofernes,” and his “* Barriére de 
Clichy ;"’ the two great Delaroches which have 
so long formed the chief attraction of the Lux- 
embourg Gallery, ‘‘ The Death of Queen Eliza- 
beth,” and ** The Children of King Edward ;”’ 
and Chasseriau’s beautiful but sinister picture 
of “The Gepidorium.” The Delacroix are 
quite numerous, that powerful but erratic 
genius being represented by his ‘“* Dante and 
Virgil,”’ his ‘* Massacre at Scio,”’ the “* Wom- 
en of Algiers,” the ‘* Jewish Wedding in Mo- 
roceo,” a large picture of the “ Barricades in 
1°30,”’ and a fine portrait of himself. Troyen 
is represented by two fine but somewhat faded 
pictures, the ‘* Matinée de Latour” and the 
**Return to the Farm.” Rousseau’s “ Setting 
Sun,” Court’s “ Death of Cesar,’’ Heim’s 
“* Massacre of the Innocents,” two pictures by 
Decamps, and single specimens of the genius 
of Deveria, Flandrin, Dauzats, Bellangé, and 
Bioscassat, have also found place in this hall. 
A third room terminates the suite which forms 
this splendid gallery. This room contains a 
number of the works of Van der Meulen, a 
splendid “ Crucifixion” by Philippe de Cham- 
pagne, and a selection of other paintings by 
artists of different schools. 

I learn, with intense regret, that Madame 
Nilsson-Rouzeaud continues very seriously ill. 
It is probable that she will not be able to ap- 
poar again in public this season. Her engage- 
ment with the French opera has been canceled, 
as have also her engagements for a concert- 


tour, on which she was to have started after | 


the 5th of February. She will in all likelihood 
remain in I[taly till spring; if, indeed, she is 
not forced to quit Europe for more salubrious 
and warmer climes, such as Egypt or Algiers. 
It was her hurried journey from Russia, in or- 
der to fulfill her engagement at the Grand 
Opera, which has brought about all this sick- 
ness and suffering, to say nothing of her pecu- 
niary loss, which, I am told, amounts already 
to over thirty thousand dollars. Ifthe health 
or the voice of this sweetest of sweet singers 
be sacrificed to the baneful influence of the un- 
lucky star that evidently controls the destinies 
of the Paris Opera-House, the world will have 
cause to mourn the day that ever it was termi- 
nated. 

The anniversary of the execution of Louis 
XVI. was celebrated on the 21st of January by 
a solemn high mass in the Chapelle Expia- 
toire, on the Boulevard Haussmann. This 
chapel, whose long-arched cloister is familiar 
to the eye of every visitor to Paris who chances 
to frequent that magnificent boulevard, was 
saved from destruction under the Commune 
in a very curious way. Hearing that it was 
doomed to be torn down, a shrewd gentleman 
purchased the whole of it en masse as it stood, 
for building-material, ostensibly ; and he con- 
trived to delay and procrastinate the work of 
destruction till Paris got too hot for the Com- 
munists to think of much else save defense and 





| tinually with a nervous trembling. 
| in Paris in 1854, at the age of ninety. 
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self-preservation, The venerable Abbé Cambot 
preached the sermon on the happily-chosen 
text, ‘* A house divided against itself is doomed 
Among the persons present were 
tee whole of the Orleans family, with the ex- 
ception of the Duke d’ Aumalg who is absent 
from the city, and the Count de Paris, who 
wus unable to leave his wife, his second son 
being only a few days old, Queen Isabella was 
there, of course, and her daughter, the Coun- 
tess Girgenti, as well, to say nothing of a vast 
assemblage of the vieil/e noblesse. M. and Ma- 
dame de MacMahon were unable to be pres- 
ent. As usual, the recurrence of this anniver- 
sary has called forth a number of anecdotes 
and facts relative to the execution of Louis 
XVI., some of which are certainly very cu- 
rious. Among other statements, it is declared 
that it was neither Sanson who executed the 
king, nor Santerre who gave orders for the 
drums to be beaten in order to drown his last 
words to the crowd from the scaffold. Sanson 
positively refused to perform his office, and 
neither threats nor bribes could constrain him 
to yield ; he was, accordingly thrown into pris- 
on, where he remained for over eight months, 
One of his relatives consented, at the last mo- 
ment, to fill his place. . The person who com- 
manded the drums to beat was General Ber- 
ruyer. The drum-major who gave the signal, 
by raising his staff for his commands to be 
executed, was named Pierrard, and was an 
ex-wig-maker. His action on that fatal day 
made such an impression on his nervous sys- 
tem that he was seized with a species of St. 
Vitus’s dance, which never afterward left him, 
and which caused his head to be shaken con- 
He died 

It was 
the son of an actor, of some celebrity in those 
days, who aided the king to descend from the 
carriage which conveyed him to the scaffold. 
Among the deputies who voted for the death 
of Louis XVI. was one M. Turiot, deputy 
from La Marne, who had one son. This son 
was far from sharing the political opinions of 
his father. Shortly after the accession of 
Charles X., the Prince de Polignae presented 
to him for signature the nominations of several 
secretaries of legation. The king had taken 
up his pen to sign them, when the president 
of the council said to him, “* Sire, I believe it 
is my duty to inform you that among these 
names is that of a gentleman who, though a 
faithful subject and an intelligent and zealous 
official, has the misfortune to be the son of a 
regicide—it is M. Turiot de la Rosiére.” The 
king changed countenance slightly, then sign- 
ing the paper he made answer, “* Were he the 
son-in-law of a regicide, I should not sign, but 
men cannot choose their own fathers.” 

The reception of Alexandre Dumas at the 
Academy has been put off to the 11th of Feb- 
ruary. It is whispered that the Academical 
censor (for there is, it seems, a censor for the 
Academy as well as for the theatres), charged 


with revising the discourses which are pro- | 


nounced on such occasions, has found much to 
complain of in the proposed address of the 
new member. Yet Dumas has many warm de- 
fenders and admirers among the Academi- 
cians, and especially Jules Sandeau. Some 
one was once complaining before Sandeau of 
the “ brutalities of the style of Dumas.” “I 
should not call it brutality,’ quoth Sandeau, 
**he who is stone, breaks window-panes; he 
who is diamond, cuts them.’”? Dumas persists 
in placing somewhere in his speech a eulo- 
gium upon his father, to whose memory he 
considers that he owes halt of his own renown, 
and whose non-admission to the Academy he 
justly looks upon as a piece of rank injustice 








on the part of that learned body. One of his 
father’s admirers remarked to him lately that 
the fame of the elder Dumas had increased 
with his death instead of diminishing, and 
that he had been even more appreciated after 
death than he had been in his life. ‘ Yes,” 
made answer the younger Dumas, “ my father 
did not descend into the tomb, he ascended 
into it,” 

A marriage of some interest in the world 
of literature, uniting, as it did, the families of 
two renowned French novelists, took place the 
other day: it was the marriage of the daughter 
of Amedée Achard to the nephew of Auguste 
Moquet. The wedding, which took place in 
the chureh of La Trinité, was a very large one, 
the number of persons present being estimated 
at over three thousand, included in which were 
most of the Parisian literary celebrities of the 
day. The young couple number searcely forty 
years between them, the bride being just sev- 
enteen and the groom not quite twenty-three, 
Dumas, on congratulating the father of the 
bride, was heard to remark, “ Ah, Achard, 
your most charming work is that which has 
left your hands to-day!’ Marriages are rife 
in the literary and artistic world at present, 
Next week is to be celebrated the wedding of 
Mademoiselle Marie Offenbach, eldest daughter 
of the composer of * Orphée,”’ with a young 
agent de change. 


Theatricals are in a flourishing condition 


just at present, no fewer than two great success- 
es in the dramatic line having occurred during 
the past week. First in order came the Gym- 
nase, with M. Denayrouze’s powerful but un- 
pleasant comedy of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Dupare.” 
M. Denayrouze’s first piece, ‘‘ La Belle Paule,” 
produced last season at the Comédie Francaise, 
had merely proved his ability to write charm- 
ing verses, and his taste in selecting an agree- 
able and graceful theme. ‘* Mademoiselle Du- 
pare” gives evidence of far higher qualities, 
Written apparently under the influence of the 
genius of the younger Dumas, and treating 4 
theme which had already formed the ground- 
work of the great dramatist’s ‘“ Princesse 
Georges,” he has avoided any trace of imita- 
tion. Henceforth he is one of the writers of 
whom the public and the critics have a right 
to expect much. His new piece is powerful 
and dramatic, although, as before said, the 
subject is any thing but a pleasing one. A 
certain heavenly-minded countess has a dan- 
gerously-attractive governess, with whom her 
husband falls in love. The governess is half 
inclined to return his passion, and, in fact, 
after various complications, an elopement is 
arranged. This the countess discovers, and in 
the last and finest scene of the play she taxes 
her rival with her perfidy. ‘ But,” she cries, 
nearing the open window, “complete your 
work; fling me from this window ; the depth 
below is great. I will offer no resistance, and 
you will become Countess de Meursolles.”” Made- 
moiselle Dupare shrinks back in horror. “‘ Well, 
then,” makes answer the countess, ‘I will my- 
self release you from the obstacle to your hap- 
piness.”? She rushes toward the window, but 
Mademoiselle Dupare falls at her feet and clasps 
her in her arms. The tableau thus presented 
was very striking, the fair-haired, white-robed, 
celestial-looking Pierson (who can imitate an 
angel to perfection when she chooses) standing 
erect with the dark-clad, sombre, tragic Tal- 
landiera prostrate before her. At that moment 
a Sister of Charity, who had been in attend- 
ance on the count, who was wounded in a duel, 
passes through theroom. To her Mademoiselle 
Dupare flies for protection against herself. 
“ Adieu,” she cries to the countess, ‘* be hap- 
py. As for me, I go to immure myself for- 
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ever ina convent.”” Unfortunately, the ques- 
tion naturally arises in the mind of the spec- 
tator as the curtain falls, What kind of a life is 
the countess likely to lead with a husband who 
is madly in love with somebody else, from 
which somebody she has contrived to separate 
him? Notwithstanding this drawback, the 
piece is intensely dramatic and effective, espe- 
cially in the closing scene. It is magnificently 
acted by Blanche Pierson as the Countess de 
Meursolles, and Mademoiselle Tallandiera as 
Mademoiselle Duparc. Ravel is also admirable 
in the ré/e of an old nobleman, the other char- 
acters being merely secondary. 

“Rose Michel,” at the Ambigu, is anoth- 
er striking success, though one of a different 
order. The coarse, strong effects of the melo- 
drama of the boulevards are brought out in 
full force in this new, powerful, and original 
drama, which is calculated to gain not only a 
Parisian but a transatlantic success as well. 
Rose Michel, the heroine, is a good and honest 
work-woman, who has the misfortune to be 
united to a brutal and avaricious innkeeper. 
Her only child, a delicate and sensitive girl, 
has been reared in the family of a worthy en- 
graver, who has consented to accept her as a 
daughter-in-law, if only Rose can assure him 
that her husband is still an honest man. This 
Rose can do, and gladly gives the required as- 
surance. The night following the betrothal 
Pierre Michel murders a nobleman who had 
come to pass the night at his tavern, and who 
had incautiously displayed before him a large 
sum of money. The scene where Rose discov- 
ets her husband in the act of committing the 
deed, and falls senseless, only rising to pursue 
him with the hoarse, frenzied ery of “‘ Assas- 
sin! assassin! assassin!” is effective and 
thrilling to the last degree. Henceforth 
throughout the play Rose is rent with contend- 
ing feelings, forced to see an innocent man, 
who is the son of her benefactress, condemned 
to suffer for her husband’s crime, and vet not 
daring to avow the truth, her daughter’s hap- 
piness—nay, more, her very life being at stake. 
But in the last act her resolution gives way. 
“Tam no longera mother. Iam an embodied 
conscience,”’ she cries. Of course justice is 
done, the murderer is shot by the guards, and 
the engraver refuses to make his son miserable 
by depriving him of his bride. The play 
gains in artistic importance by the magnificent 
acting of Mademoiselle Fargueil as Rose Mi- 
chel, This great artist, who has lately quitted 
the aristocratic boards of the Vaudeville, who 
won such celebrity as the impersonator of the 
fine ladies of modern comedy, seems as per- 
fectly at home amid the fierce passions and con- 
tending emotions of melodrama as she for- 
merly was in the perfumed atmosphere of high 
comedy. Chorly, as the wicked husband, sec- 
onded her most ably. In certain portions of 
the play, and especially in the murder-scene, 
he reminded me strongly of Edwin Booth in 
his best moments, the resemblance being one 
of feature as well as of talent. 

Dumas is now at work on a new comedy for 
the Comédie Frangaise, and Emile Augier is 
said to be writing one for the Vaudeville. 


Lucy H. Hooper. 
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ENCKE’S COMET. 
HE twenty - first recorded return of 
Encke’s comet has become a certainty, 
and American observers have been the first 
to discover the presence of the celestial vis- 





itor. The comet was first seen at the Naval 
Observatory by Professor Holden and Pay- 
master Tuttle on the night of the 26th of 
January, after a diligent search during the 
whole month to ascertain its position. It 
was, when first seen, extremely faint, with no 
nucleus, and with no well-defined boundary, 
but seemed to be from one to two minutes of 
an are of diameter. All attempts to observe 
the comet with the micrometer failed on ac- 
count of its extreme faintness. 

These difficulties will, however, be ob- 
viated on its nearer approach. Professor 
von Asten has published his “ Ephemeris ” for 
the forthcoming return of this comet to its 
perihelion, which it will reach on the 18th of 
April. It will arrive at its nearest point to 
the earth on the 4th of May, when its dis- 
tance will be about fifty million miles. 

Encke’s comet is not a remarkable mem- 
ber of the cometary brotherhood. It is a 
telescopic comet, and consists of a circular 
patch of nebulous light somewhat condensed 
toward the centre. Though at ordinary times 
only visible through the telescope, it has 
been distinctly seen with the naked eye. 
Such was its appearance in 1828, when it was 
in a favorable condition for observation, and 
its light was equivalent to that of a star of 
the fifth magnitude. It is also ordinarily 
a tailless comet, but, on rare occasidhs, a 
a slight tail has been discerned, once as 
a faint brush of light extending from the 
comet toward the sun, and again with a sec- 
ond appendage opposite the first. 

Encke’s comet is specially interesting to 
terrestrial observers for performing its entire 
revolution within the boundaries of the solar 
system, for the comparatively short period 
within which its revolution takes place, and 
for the reason that we know more about it 
than we do of those vast ethereal creations 
that suddenly invade our domains, and then 
rush off into space— 


“On the long travel of a thousand years.” 


The orbit of this comet is an ellipse, in- 
clined at an angle of thirteen degrees to the 
plane of the earth’s orbit. At its nearest 
point it is thirty-one million miles, and at its 
most remote three hundred and seventy-seven 
million miles from the sun, Its perihelion is 
between the sun and Mercury, and its aphelion 
is between Jupiter and the Asteroids. Its 
revolution is completed in three and a quarter 
years, or twelve hundred and ten days, sub- 
ject to a variation caused by the disturbing 
influences of the planetary masses near which 
it passes in its eccentric course. 

This comet has received the name of 
Encke’s comet, although the distinguished 
astronomer was not its original discoverer. 
It was seen four times before its identity was 
established beyond question: first by a French 
observer in 1786; then by Miss Caroline 
Herschel in 1795; again by a Frenchman in 
1805; and lastly by M. Pons in 1818, As- 
tronomers began to mark the similarity of 
the orbits of the four comets, and. M. Encke, 
by combining the observations that had been 
made, demonstrated that it was one and the 
same comet that had appeared at these dif- 
ferent times. Encke then predicted its re- 
turn in 1822, marked out the position it 





would occupy among the stars, and announced 
that it would only be seen in the Southern 
Hemisphere. He had the happiness of find- 
ing his predictions verified by the observa- 
tions of an astronomer at New South Wales. 
Since this time there have been fifteen re- 
turns of this eccentric visitor to its peri- 
helion, every one of which has been predicted 
with the greatest accuracy. 

We wight naturally imagine that such an 
insignificant comet would have little im- 
portance in the physical economy of the solar 
system, But this faint patch of nebulous 
light has its mission. At a point in its revo- 
lution where it approached very near Jupiter, 
its ethereal constituents were stirred into the 
most violent commotion by the attraction of 
the giant planet. By observations on these 
“excessive perturbations,” Jupiter’s mass 
was more accurately determined. In the 
same manner, when it was nearest Mercury, 
the attractive force of the planet on the comet 
was the means of detecting an error in La- 
place’s value of Mercury’s mass. This cor- 
rected value is the one adopted in the 
“ American Ephemeris " and Nautical Alma- 
nac, 

Encke’s comet is remarkably well-behaved 
for a member of the erratic cometary broth- 
erhood. It has not thus far split into por- 
tions like Biela’s comet, and then sent a 
shower of its cosmical atoms to fall through 
our atmosphere in fiery rain, It does not re- 
volve in one of those hyperbolic curves which 
never come to anend. It does not inspire us 
with awe and wonder by stretching out a fan- 
tastic tail like that which Coggia’s comet 
spread out last summer among the northern 
stars. 

We wish that it were large enough to be 
seen by the naked eye, and that it had a per- 
ceptible tail, so that all lovers of the mys- 
teries of the heavens might follow its course 
on its celestial path. But, if the unaided eye 
cannot trace its steps, its every movement 
will be watched by practised astronomers, 
who will bring its course within the range of 
the best telescopes, and gladly make known 
to all who are interested the result of their 
careful and untiring observations on this 
member of the solar scheme. 





As the time approaches for the departure 
of the English Arctic Expedition, those inter- 
ested in its success are active in furthering its 
plans, while the scientific journals hasten to 
make public any fresh announcements regard- 
ing it. From several of these sources we con- 
dense and collate as follows: The question as 
to who shall be second in command after Cap- 
tain Nares is yet an open one, the choice lying 
between Captain Seymour and Commander 
Markham. The subordinate officers appear to 
have been chosen, and as their names will soon 
become distinguished in the annals of arctic 
exploration, we give them complete: Lieu- 
tenants Aldrige and Giffard, who have already 
served under Captain Nares; Lieutenants 
Beaumont, May, and Parr, former officers un- 
der Commander Markham ; Lieutenant Raw- 
son, an officer in the naval brigade of the Coo- 
massie Expedition; and Lieutenants Fulford 
and Archer. That those directing the expedi- 
tion in its various branches may not waste time 
in learning what others have already discovered, 
the Royal Geographical Society are preparing 
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a manual for the use of these new observers. 
This will be made up of papers not already 
published, but which are known to contain 
valuable information respecting Greenland and 
the surrounding seas. Papers by Rink,Irmin- 
ger and Wrangell will be reprinted. Dr. 
Brown will revise his article on the “‘ Physics 
of Arctic Ice, and the Formation of Fiords.”’ 
It is hoped that Admiral Collinson will fur- 
nish a record of the valuable observations 
made during his arctic voyage. The manual 
will also contain Mr. Markham’s papers on the 
origin and migration of the Greenland Esqui- 
maux ; Dr. Simpson’s paper on the Tuski, to- 
gether with a list of places in Greenland, 
with native names and meanings, vocabularies, 
and similar useful material. In addition to 
this general manual, the same society are en- 
gaged through a committee in the prepara- 
tion of a special work, having reference to 
the geology, fauna, and flora, of the arctic 
regions. This will be edited by Mr. Rupert 
Jones, assisted by Dr. Robert Brown. It has, 
furthermore, been proposed that experiments 
should be instituted to determine the relative 
merits of dynamite, nitro-glycerine, lithofract- 
ure, and wet, compressed gun-cotton, in break- 
ing up such ice as is found in the polar seas. 
Having already noticed the proposed German 
Expedition, we now learn that a committee has 
been appointed to confer with the London Geo- 
graphical Society as to the propriety of divid- 
ing their labors—in which case, the German 
ships will coast along the eastern shores of 
Greenland, while the English enter by the way 
of Smith’s Sound. In the event of both these 
parties being successful, they may meet and 
join hands at the long-sought-for north-pole, 
or unite their fleets in the waters of the now 
mythical ‘‘ open sea.’’ 


In his liberal indorsement of an “ out- 
door” school of natural history, Mr. Ander- 
son not only laid the foundation of an impor- 
tant educational institution, but also convinced 
the leading t s of science that a course 
of scientific education was not complete with- 
out a certain period of work and study in the 
field. Of so great value has the Anderson 
School at Penekese proved, and so general is 
the indorsement that it has received both at 
home and abroad, that the announcement of 
any kindred movement can but be received 
with intense satisfaction. The American Nat- 
wralist for February gives, in the form of a 
private communication, the following facts re- 
garding a summer school of geology. As the 
announcement is in the form of a prospectus, 
and as the purposes and plans of this school 
are therein fully set forth, we present the com- 
munication in full, regarding it as a most sig- 
nificant and important item of scientific intelli- 
gence: 


“The great difficulty that all students of 
practical geology meet at the outset of their 
career is to obtain proper instruction in the 
methods of working in the field. With a view 
to meet this need, the teachers of geology at 
Harvard University have determined, with the 
consent of its governing body, to begin a sys- 
tem of summer instruction intended for the 
proper geological training of persons having 
sufficient preliminary knowledge to pursue 
field-studies with profit. The school will be 
established in a camp to be formed in the State 
of Kentucky, in the immediate neighborhood 
of Cumberland Gap. This | poe offers great 
advantages for the pursuit of such studies. In 
that neighborhood a section from the Potsdam 
sandstone to the middle carboniferous can be 
easily traced, and it is in the midst of the no- 
ble mountain structure of the Appalachians 
and affords great advantages for the study of 
dynamic geology. At the same time the situ- 
ation is entirely healthy, being elevated more 








than fifteen hundred feet above the sea, thus 
avoiding all malaria and the extreme heat of 
lower regions. 

“The instruction will include lectures on 
different subjects connected with geology, by 
a competent —_ of instructors, and practice 
in field-work. Opportunities will be thus af- 
forded for the study of dynamic geology, pale- 
ontology, chemical geology, with something of 
zoology and botany. 

** Students will, be required to pay in ad- 
vance, for the instruction and use of camp-fur- 
niture, the fee of fifty dollars, and will also be 
required to pay weekly in advance the actual 
cost of their subsistence, which is expected not 
to exceed three dollars per week. 

“* The first term will be continued for about 
ten weeks, or from July 1 to September 1, 
1875. Transportation of students from the 
nearest railway-stations in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee will be provided at actual cost. An 
effort will be made to secure a reduction of 
fare to students traveling to and fro from the 


amp. 
** This school is meant especially for teach- 
ers of natural science, and those who are de- 
sirous of pursuing the study of geology in a 
> and efticient fashion, and it will there- 
‘ore be limited to persons of some training fit- 
ting them for such work. The number will be 
limited to twenty-five, and the school will not 
be begun if there are jess than ten applicants. 
Persons desirous of joining the school should 
apply to F. W. Harris, President’s Secretary, 
arvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts.” 


A yew instrument for determining the di- 
rection and force of deep-sea currents has 
latejy been devised by Professor Stahlberger, 
of Fiume. This apparatus is described as con- 
sisting of an arrangement which, dropped with- 
out line into the water, sinks to any desired 
depth, and then returns to the surface ; at the 
instant it is dropped a second float is liber- 
ated on the surface. As the first float reaches 
the surface, its position relative to the second 
is marked and measured, and from this a 
standard of comparison is obtained, by which 
the character of the lower currents may be de- 
termined. 





Wiscellang: 


NOTEWORTHY THINGS GLEANED HERE 
AND THERE. 





TE select from “ German Home-Life,” in 
Fraser for February, a picture of a 
German drawing-room of the middle classes : 


**Having found your friends, you will enter 
the drawing-room. As a rule, this will not be 
carpeted, but the floor will be stained a dark 
color, and there will be small pieces of carpet, 
seldom of the same pattern, spread in different 
corners of the room. In some houses the floors 
are parqueted (a fashion now becoming popu- 
lar in England, when expense is a secondary 
consideration), the inlaid wood forming dia- 
monds or squares, or some other simple de- 
sign. In princely houses great luxury is 
shown in this item; the parqueting becomes a 
work of art, and exquisite bouquets of flowers 
in colored woods, forming the centre of me- 
dallions, connected by trellis work, polished 
to a high degree, form a splendid parade- 
ground for the capering of dancers. But to 
return to a humbler sphere. On the rugs or 
squares of carpet, of which mention has been 
made, there will be a table, and behind the 
table invariably a sofa. This is the place of 
honor, and, should no person of higher rank 
than your own be present, you will be invited 
to take your place thereon. I have often been 
amused watching the ‘sofa comedy,’ when 





perhaps a lady of higher rank than she who is 
already seated upon it arrives on the scene, 
The ‘ second lady’ at once rises, and prepares 
to ‘ efface’ herself; the ‘ first lady’ smiles dep- 
recatingly, and begs her to be seated, with a 
‘ Bitte, bitte,’ which is infinitely condescend- 
ing; but the second lady is almost hurt that 
it could be supposed such ignorance of the 
bienséances is hers, and her ‘ Aber, Excellenz!? 
has something almost appealing in its remon- 
strance. But I was ‘singing the sofa,’ and 
must apologize for the episodical. On the ta- 
ble there wili be a gay-colored cloth, and, per- 
haps, a damask napkin placed diamond-wise 
in anticipation of the coming coffee ; but there 
will be no books or work upon it; no photo- 
graphs, or magazines, or newspapers, or sketch- 
books, about the room; and, as you glance 
furtively around, you will be able to draw no 
inferences or conclusions as to the character- 
istics of its fair occupants. It will have no 
distinctive physiognomy of its own, showing 
you that Corinna has the poetic mind, or Aun- 
gela the painter’s hand, while little Dorcas’s 
benevolence is evinced by her work-basket 
overflowing with flannel and calico. You will 
see no traces of present occupation about the 
place. Near the window there will probably 
be a writing-table, surrounded by a screen of 
trellis- work, or covered with an arch, over 
which ivy has been trained ; ivy so dark and 
so dismal, so loudly telling of want of sun and 
air, that it will rather have a depressing than 
an enlivening effect on the ensemble of the 
room ; and there will be an India-rubber plant 
or two, and a few bits of greenery in pots, but 
for gorgeous geraniums, bright calceolarias, 
sweet verbenas, brilliant petunias, you must 
not look. Gardening is an art but little culti- 
vated, and to waste money on what will fade 
in a week, have to be renewed all the summer 
through, if your room is to look bright and 
its glories to remain undimmed, is a folly of 
which no well-regulated German would be 
guilty. The chairs will be miscellaneous as 
to pattern, and stiff as to arrangement; there 
will be a good deal of ‘ bent wood’ and wick- 
er-work. Much of the furniture will be cov- 
ered with wool-work, and about the room you 
will see evidences of the industry of the la- 
dies of the house, in bead mats, knitted and 
crocheted anti-macassars, elaborate footstools, 
and bright-colored éagéres. The portires 
which probably drape the doors of communi- 
cation with the other apartments will perhaps 
also be gorgeous with Berlin wool-work bor- 
ders; but there will be little harmony and no 
happy results in these patchy contributions 
of affection. There being no chimney-piece, 
the somewhat monotonous adornment of the 
gilt clock and candelabra which unfailingly 
ornament French salons will be wanting, but 
there will be a ‘Schrank’ or two (a sort of 
cabinet), with glass doors, through which you 
may peer at the treasures within. On its 
shelves you will see a few china cups and 
saucers, a handsome beer-flagon, a kaleido- 
scope letter-weight, a card-dish, a confirma- 
tion-plate, a spare sugar-basin, a few old jugs, 
ornaments of birthday cakes—gue sais je ?—all 
those useless and troublesome trifles which & 
family gathers as the years roll on. On the 
wall there will, almost invariably, be one spo! 
which, from a distance, looks like an astrc- 
nomical system, but which, upon inspection, 
proves to be a collection of the family photo- 
graphs, stars of greater and lesser magnitude, 
hung close together in black, oval frames 
(gilt tarnishes, costs more originally, has to 
be renewed, is subject to the flies); the hus- 
bands and wives sitting hand in hand, the 
young men in uniform in fine military posi- 
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tion, the maidens in their best clothes looking 
highly demure and very much alike. 

* You will seldom find water-oolor sketch- 
es or oil-paintings adorning the walls of the 
dining-room, nor will it afford you fine en- 
gravings after the Landseers, the Millais, the 
Bonheurs, or the Wilkies of Germany. It will 
be a room bare of all ornament, and destitute 
of all attraction ; it will do to feed in, as the 
chairs will do to sit on, and that is all. A 
common table without any cloth, a floor with- 
out any carpet, windows without even the 
ivy and India-rubber plants, will produce a 
frugality of aspect that verges on the sordid ; 
the noise of footsteps coming and going on 
the bare boards will strike a knell of remorse 
into your bosom as you think of all the Tur- 
key carpets over which you have passed with 
indifference during earlier portions of your 


pilgrimages.”’ 
The following of the German bedroom is 
equally graphic : 


“Some of my old-fashioned friends used to 
declare that the expense of washing counter- 
balanced the cheapest kind of fuel, and they 
stuck to their concrete stoves with conserva- 
tive affection. In some modern houses the 
Berlin stove will have an opening like an Eng- 
lish fireplace, but this is confessedly a luxury, 
aconcession to the eye, for the real business 
is done by the useful concrete at the back. It 
is almost superfluous to observe how much 
work is saved to servants by this institution 
of stoves. No bright grates, no polished steel 
fenders and fire-irons and ormulu; no black- 
lead mysteries, no rotten-stone and emery pa- 
per, and chamois-leather. The wood is shoved 
in, and piled up, a light is set to it, the flames 
go roaring upward, the handle is presently 
turned, and the room will keep warm for the 
next eight or ten hours. 

“Let us next penetrate, so far as may be 
permissible, into the bedrooms of the family , 
or, at least, let us take one of them. And 
here, more especially, will dismay fall upon 
your insular senses. Where is the mahogany 
or maple, or the pretty light, polished wood, 
or the delicate enameled ditto; where the am- 
ple wardrobe, with its long panels of looking- 
glass, cedar shelves, drawers that slide noise- 
lessly in and out, and various convenient con- 
trivances? Where the solid chest of drawers, 
with marble tops !—the pretty white toilet cov- 
ers, and polished handles? Where is the ob- 
ligatory wash-stand, with its vast ewers and 
basins (only to gaze at which is refreshment), 
the china matching your chintz or curtains, 
and contrasting well with the cool marble 
slabs, on which stand your water-bottles and 
glasses, and sponges, and brushes? Where 
are the baths? Where the japanned pails, 
the water-cans, the bath-towels? My friends, 
let us not look for these things. Has it not 
been written how Mina und Lina labor at the 
well? are there not plenty of public baths, 
better than all your private scrubbings and 
tubbings? Side by side stand two little beds. 
You wonder, as you look at them, how people 
cast in the heroic mould double up their joints 
80 as to fit into these Liliputian receptacles. 
You think vaguely that it would not be well 
to be sick of a fever in such a bed. There is 
shuge wedge or sloping mountain of horse- 
hair at the head of each couch, and on the top 
of it are two vast pillows, so that lying down 
seems an impossibility ; and this may account 
for the shortness of the general contrivances. 
There will be a good spring mattress with a 
horse-hair one atop of it, the sheets will not 
be tucked in, the quilted coverlet will be scanty 
in its proportions. To one not to the manner 





born it is detestable; and not less so to have 
piled onthe top of you an immense plumeau, 
or bag stuffed with down, under which you 
will groan and perspire until suffocation causes 
you to fling it off in your sleep. You will 
awake again presently, very chilly, the miser- 
able mockery of a quilt lying upon the ground 
beside the voluminous plumeau, and your 
night will be spent in alternately casting off 
and gleaning together again your bed-furni- 
ture. Each time you turn in your sleep you 
will feel the cold air rushing in on all sides, 
and a confused nightmare sense of avalanches, 
water-falls, and glaciers, according to how the 
plumeau falls, the coverlet glides, and the 
sheets resolve themselves into rope, will make 
your night hideous. The result of which will 
be, if you are abiding within those borders, 
that you will forthwith send for a carpenter 
and order a bed according to your dimen- 
sions, with blankets and sheets that will tuck 
in, and a pillow which will not persist in 
propping you up at an angle of forty-five. 

‘*The barely necessary (according to Ger- 
man ideas of necessity) is all that you must 
hope to find in the sleeping-apartments. Fru- 
gality, the alpha and omega of German home- 
life, forbids even the tin-tacks and the pink 
lining for which you would fain bargain. ‘ Why 
should one spend money on marble and ma- 
hogany when delf and deal will do as well?’ 
a matron remonstrated; ‘it is not necessary 
that I should see the length of my petticoats, 
the sweep of my train, the dimensions of my 
pouf in along glass. I can look at myself just 
as well in a little mirror set upon a chest of 
drawers, as in a fine toilet-glass, draped in 
lace and muslin, No woman’s face is more 
than a foot square ; and why should I squander 
my husband’s substance in tin-tacks and 
glazed lining? The lace and the muslin cost 
money to wash, a woman’s wage, a woman’s 
food; the pink lining will fade, it must be 
renewed. My chest of painted drawers does 
just as well as your frivolous dressing-table, 
with its frippery and finery, and china-pots 
and ring-stands, and smelling-bottles; they 
(the drawers) require no washing, or ironing, 
or starching, and, after all, who would there be 
to see it? No one but my husband, who would 
scold me well and never cease grumbling at 
my extravagance. Dark window-blinds, well- 
covered cotton curtains, a strip of bedside car- 
pet, and a few chairs, are enough for any one’s 
wants.’”’ 


An essay in Cornhill, entitled “ Thoughts 
about Thinking,” is full of suggestive pas- 
sages. The subjoined, upon the influence of 
music on mental action, is exceedingly well 
put: 3 

“Two easily-distinguishable mental influ- 
ences seem to belong to music, according as it 
is heard by those who really appreciate it, or 
by others who are unable to do so. To the 
former it opens a book of poetry, which they 
follow word for word after the performer as if 
he read it to them ; thinking the thoughts of 
the composer in succession with scarcely great- 
er uncertainty or vagueness than if they were 
expressed in verbal language of a slightly mys- 
tical description. To the latter the book is 
closed ; but, though the listener’s own thoughts 
unroll themselves uninterrupted by the com- 
poser’s ideas, they are very considerably col- 
ored thereby. ‘I delight in music,’ said once 
a great man of science to the writer ; ‘I am al- 
ways able to think out my work better while it 
is going on!’ As a matter of fact, he resumed 
at the moment a disquisition concerning the 





date of the glacial period at the precise point at 
which it had been interrupted by the perform- 
ance of a symphony of Beethoven, having 
evidently mastered in the interval an intricate 
astronomical knot. To ordinary mortals with 
similar deficiency of musical sense, harmoni- 
ous sound seems to spread a halo like that of 
light, causing every subject of contemplation 
to seem glorified, as a landscape appears in a 
dewy sunrise. Memories rise to the mind and 
seem infinitely more affecting than at other 
times ; still living affections grow doubly ten- 
der; new beauties appear in the picture or the 
landscape before our eyes, and passages of re- 
membered prose or poetry float through our 
brains in majestic cadence. In a word, the 
sense of the beautiful, the tender, the sublime, 
is vividly aroused, and the atmosphere of fa- 
miliarity and commonplace, wherewith the 
real beauty and sweetness of life are too often 
veiled, is lifted forthe hour. As in a camera- 
obscura, or mirror, the very trees and grass 
which we had looked on a thousand times are 
seen to possess unexpected loveliness. But all 
this can only happen to the non-musical soul 
when the harmony to which it listens is really 
harmonious, and when it comes at an appropri- 
ate time, when the surrounding conditions per- 
mit and incline the man to surrender himself 
to its influences; in a word, when there is noth- 
ing else demanding his attention. The most 
barbarous of the practices of royalty and civic 
magnificence is that of employing music as an 
accompaniment to feasts; a confusion of the 
real and ideal, of one sense with another, as 
childish as that of the little girl who took out 
a peach to eat while bathing in the sea. Next 
to music during dinner-time comes music in 
the midst of a cheerful evening-party, where, 
when every intellect present is strung up to 
the note of animated conversation and brill- 
iant repartee, there is a sudden douche of sol- 
emn chords from the region of the piano-forte, 
and presently some well-meaning gentleman 
endeavors to lift up all the lazy people, who 
are lounging in easy-chairs after a good din- 
ner, into the empyrean of emotion ‘ sublime 
upon the seraph wings of ecstasy’ of Beet- 
hoven or Mozart. Or some meek damsel, with 
plaintive note, calls on them, in Schubert’s 
* Addio,’ to break their hearts at the memory 
or anticipation of those mortal sorrows which 
are either behind or before every one of us, 
and which it is either agony or profanation to 
think of at such a moment. 
edly intensely barbarous. The same people 
who like to mix up the ideal pleasure of music 
with incongruous enjoyments of another kind 
would be guilty of giving a kiss with their 
mouths full of bread-and-cheese. As to what 
we may term extra-mural music, the hideous 
noises made by the aid of vile machinery in 
the street, it is hard to find words of condem- 
nation strong enough for it. Probably the or- 
gan-grinders of London have done more in 
the last twenty years to detract from the qual- 
ity and quantity of the highest kind of mental 
work done by the nation than any two or three 
colleges of Oxford or Cambridge have effected 
to increase it. One mathematician alone (as 
he informed the writer) estimated the cost of 
the increased mental labor they had imposed 
upon him and his clerks at several thousand 
pounds’ worth of first-class work, for which 
the state practically paid in the added length 
of time needed for his calculations. Not much 
better are those church-bells which now sound 
a trumpet before the good people who attend 
*matins’ and other daily services at hours 
when their profane neighbors are wearily sleep- 
ing or anxiously laboring at their appointed 
tasks,’’ 


All this is assur- - 
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The effect of sleeplessness on thinking is 
considered as follows : 


“* Divines and poets have united to bolster 
up our convictions that we do a great deal of 
important thinking at night when we lie awake 
in bed. Every preacher points to the hours 
of the ‘silent midnight,’ when his warnings 
will surely come home, and sit like incubi on 
the breasts of sinners who, too often, perhaps, 
have dozed in the daytime as they flew, bat- 
wise, over their heads from the pulpit. 


Shel- | 


ley, in ‘Queen Mab,’ affords us a terrible night- | 


scene of a king who, after his dinner of ‘ si- 
lence, grandeur, and excess,’ finds sleep abdi- 
cate his pillow (probably in favor of indiges- 
tion); and Tennyson, in ‘ Locksley Hall,’ 
threatens torments of memory still keener to 
the ‘shallow-hearted cousin Amy’ whenever 
she may happen to lie meditating— 


*In the dead, unhappy night, and the rain is on the 
roof.’ 


Certainly, if there be any time in the twenty- 
four hours when we might carry on consecu- 
tive chains of thought, it would be when we 
lie still for hours, undisturbed by sight or 
sound, having nothing to do, and with our 
bodies so far comfortable and quiescent as to 
give the minimum of interruption to our men- 
tal proceedings. Far be it from me to deny 
that, under such favorable auspices, some peo- 
ple may think to good purpose. But, if I do 
not greatly err, they form the exception rather 
than the rule among bad sleepers. As the 
Psalmist of old remarked, it is generally ‘ mis- 
chief’ which a man—wicked or otherwise— 
‘devises upon his bed;’ and the truth of the 
observation in our day is proved from the 
harsh Ukases for domestic government which 
are commonly promulgated by paterfamilias 
at the breakfast-table, and by the sullenness 
de parti pris which testifies that the sleepless 
brother, sister, or maiden aunt, has made up 
his or her mind, during the night, to * have it 
out’ with so-and-so next morning. People 
are a little faint and feverish when they lie 
awake, and nothing occurs to divert their 
minds and restore them to equanimity, and so 
they go on chewing the bitter cud of any little 
grudge. 
anger causes sleeplessness, sleeplessness is a 
frequent nurse of anger.” 


Quite equal to this is the exposure of the 
fallacy that solitude promotes mental ac- 
tivity : 

“Finally, among popular delusions con- 
cerning propitious conditions of thoughts, must 
be reckoned the belief (which has driven her- 
mits and philosophers crazy) that thinking is 
better done in abnormal isolation than in the 
natural social state of man. Of course, there 
is benefit quite incalculable in the reservation 
of some portion of our days for solitude. How 
much excuse is to be made for the shortcom- 
ings, the ill-tempers, the irreligion of those 
poor people who are scarcely alone for half an 
hour between the cradle and the grave, God 
alone can tell. But, with such reasonable 


afforded us by brilliant and suggestive con- 
versation, one of its largest elements will be 
found to be that it has quickened our thoughts 
from a heavy amble into a gallop. A really 
fine talk between half a dozen well-matched 
and thoroughly-cultivated people, who discuss 
an interesting subject with the manifold 
wealth of allusions, arguments, and illustra- 
tions, is a sort of mental Oaks or Derby day, 
wherein our brains are excited to their utmost 
speed, and we get over more ground than in 
weeks of solitary, mooning meditation. It is 
superfluous to add that, if our constitutional 
mental tendency be that of the gentleman who 
naively expressed his feelings by saying, im- 
pressively, to a friend, ‘I take great interest 
in my own concerns, I asswre you I do,’ it 
seems doubly desirable that we should over- 
step our petty ring-fence of personal hopes, 
fears, and emotions of all kinds, and roam 
with our neighbors over their dominions, and 
into farther outlying regions of public and 
universal interest. Of all ingenious prescrip- 
tions for making a miserable moral hypochon- 
driac, it is difficult to imagine a better than 
the orthodox plan of the ‘seligmachende 
Kirche’ for making a saint. Take your man 
or woman with a morbidly tender conscience 
and a pernicious habit of self-introspection. 
If he or she have an agonizing memory of 
wrong, sin or sorrow overshadowing their 
whole lives, so much the better. Then shut 
the individual up in a cell, like a toad in a 
stone, to feed on his or her own thoughts, till 
death or madness puts an end to the experi- 


| ment.’’ 


Thus, it comes to pass that, while | 


A CORRESPONDENT having complained that 
the language of the Shakespearean comedy 
now acting in London is gratuitously coarse, 
the London Daily News discusses the ques- 
tion with acumen and justice: 


‘*There can be no doubt that there are 
many passages in our elder dramatists —in 
Shakespeare fewer than in any other—which 
it is simply painful to hear, and which would 
eall up the blood in a woman’s cheek'as surely 
and quickly as an open insult. How did it 
come about that our ancestors—certainly not 
more impure or depraved than ourselves— 
merely laughed at this gross humor? And 
how far is it possible to avoid the utterance of 
these words on the stage, and yet reverently 
to preserve the art as it came from the mind 
of Shakespeare? That mind, as no intelligent 
reader can doubt, was in its higher mood es- 
sentially pure. By what perversion, then, was 
he able to bring /sadella within earshot of Zu- 


| eio’s ribaldry, and to subject Rosalind to the 


chance rudeness of the clown? It is easy to 
say, of course, that the actors introduced 
words that were never set down for them, and 


| tried to get a laugh by pieces of what is tech- 


nically called ‘gag,’ and that some of these 
gags may have crept into early editions. But 


| this explanation accounts for merely a scattered 


reservation of our hours, and the occasional 


precious enjoyment of lonely country walks 
or rides, the benefits of solitude, even on Zim- 
mermann’s theory, come nearly to an end, 
and there is little doubt that, instead of think- 
ing more the more hours of loneliness we de- 
vote to doing it, the less we shall really think 
at all, or even retain capacity for thinking, 
and not degenerate into cabbages. Our minds 
need the stimulus of other minds, as our lungs 
need oxygen to perform their functions. Af- 
ter all, if we analyze the exquisite pleasure 


| in their standard of decency? 


double entendre here and there, and still leaves 
the question, Why did the Elizabethan au- 
diences differ so much from their descendants 
Shakespeare 
and Massinger, Ford and Marston, knew their 
audiences well, and knew that coarseness was, 
in their view, a necessary part of any wide 
representation of human nature. In any sach 
representation, all romantic art, all art except 
the tragic drama of Greece and France, has in- 
sisted on the introduction of the grotesque. 
The most obvious form of the grotesque is the 
somewhat unseemly merriment which had its 
recognized place in the Bacchic orgies of the 





old Greek comedy. The tradition of these ex- 
cesses always clung to comedy, and the same 
animal spirit, the same exuberance, as it were, 
of the brutal side of our nature, found ample 
outlet in the grotesque carvings of Gothic 
architecture. In many an ancient house of 
prayer the niches conceal images far more re- 
pulsive than any words of Shakespeare. These 
are simply the early and natural symbols of 
the grotesque, and the people who thronged to 
the Globe Theatre in Elizabeth’s time were 
almost as lenient to the satyr-like features of 
comedy as were medieval churchmen, or the 
Athenians in the time of Aristophanes. 

“In this attempt at explanation of the 
coarseness of our old play-writers, we have 
not taken into account the fact that the female 
parts were usually taken by boys, and that it 
was perhaps less common than at present for 
women to attend the theatre as spectators, 
Neither of those facts is really germane to the 
matter. The greatest reverence, as we all 
have learned from the Latin grammar, is due 
to boys; and the faults of our ancestry would 
be rather aggravated than excused if they 
really made lads act in many female parts 
which occur in Shakespeare. Nor is it likely 
that even an exclusively male audience would 
be amused by expressions put in the mouths 
of women which they did not recognize as 
natural and probable. Mrs. Page and Mrs. Ford 
make a number of very broad jokes when they 
are by themselves, which they would hardly 
have hazarded in the presence of Sir Hugi 
Evans or of Slender. But the owners of the 
beards which wagged over portentous ruffs at 
these strokes of humor would have thought 
no worse of the worthy women for being mer- 
ry when they were alone. They were honest 
women both, and deserved to be allowed their 
jest at the expense of their corpulent wooer. 


| In all this there is nothing morally wrong— 


nothing that needs the fantastic excuse which 
Charles Lamb made for the very real and cor- 
rupting immoralities of later comedy. The 
later playwrights—Wycherley, Congreve, Far- 
quhar—did their best to throw ridicule on 
marriage and on the family. They introduced 
the southern ideas of the inherent absurdity 
of husbands, ideas which for some reason 
have never been very popular in people of the 
German races. Lamb tried to palliate this by 
saying that the comedians were dealing with a 
topsy-turvy world, a kind of cloud cuckoo- 
land, where morality did not exist, and where 
wickedness was merely a sort of humor. Ma- 
caulay has exposed the sophism, and we need 
no such defense for Shakespearean coarseness. 
In the matter of calling a spade a spade, and 
of thinking spades a very delightful topic, 
which could scarcely be too much dweit upon, 
our Elizabethan ancestors merely took the 
same view of the limits and nature of humor 
as the cultivated peoples of Athens, of Rome, 
and of the Christian middle age. The gro- 
tesque, they thought, had a strong element of 
the brutal, of the apish side of our nature. 

“ How has it come about that in this mat- 
ter, we men of the nineteenth century, and 
especially we English, are so different from 
the society of all other ages? The change of 
view has been almost a revolution. Look 
back at the writings of Addison, who of all 
men did the most to clear the stain of coarse- 
ness from our literature. Look at Richard- 
son, the beloved of tea-drinking ladies of 
taste in the last century. Who dare open the 
Spectator now at random and read a chance 
essay aloud in a drawing-room? As for Pa- 
mela, that pink of virtue, we think it is Charles 
Lamb who admits that he felt embarrassed 
when a young lady sat down beside him and 
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began to study Pamela along with him. This | 


change is not confined to England. In the 


literature of France one is astonished every | 


now and then by the sudden naiveté of a 


piece of unconscious reference to matters we | 


have agreed to ignore. But even in France, 
a favorite word of Falstaff’s and of George 
Dandin’s has become obsolete, and when a 
novelist employed it in the title of one of his 
works, buyers asked for ‘Le dernier de M. 
Paul de Kock.’ It is clear that a rapidly-pro- 
gressive revolution in taste has for long been 
at work. The famous ‘ Précieuses’ really did 


for French literature what Addison did for | 


ours—they refined it, and discouraged the old- 
world idea, once universal, that comedy ought 
to be coarsely grotesque. 
still further upon their refinement, and there 


is a very obvious risk of becoming prudish | 


in language, if not in meaning. In the mat- 


ter of language we are ‘ growing upward, and | 


working out the brute,’ as Mr. Tennyson bids 
as do. But no one can say that literature 
has been as completely purged of vicious and 
eorrupting influences as of coarse words and 
bratally frank speech. Shakespeare would 
have had a better right to be disgusted with 
the abominations of certain smooth, modern 
songs, than we have to be offended at his em- 
barrassing freedom. But it remains a con- 
quest of culture, as Mr. Arnold, quoting Goethe, 
observes, and a conquest which we ought nev- 
er to relinquish, that our common speech, and 
the language of our stage, has been purified 
from indecencies. In the matter of omitting 
passages from Shakespeare’s text, there re- 
mains an important distinction to be made. 
Some of his coarseness is merely incidental, 
and takes the form of jests that no one will 
besorry to miss. Some again is deliberately 
inserted, to stamp forever such a character as 
Jago, in whose heart every pure and lovely 
thing has a filthy association. Certain words 
used by Hamlet in his soliloquies are lifted by 
the tragic passion of the scene out of their 
ignoble associations. All of this kind of 
coarseness cannot, therefore, be omitted. It 
may become necessary to leave off acting cer- 
tain plays, but it can scarcely be well to leave 
outa feature which Shakespeare has thought 
characteristic and necessary in one of the 
souls which he clothed with bodily existence, 
and sent to strut an hour on the human 


stage.” 


We glean, from an article by Mr. John 
Morley, in the January Fortnightly Review, on 
“Mr. Mill’s Essays on Religion,” a truthful 
and eloquent passage : 





“Mr. Mill considers religion to be the ex- 
pression of the same cravings as those which 
inspire poetry—the cravings for ‘ ideal concep- 
tions grander and more beautiful than we see 
realized in the prose of human life.’ The dis- 
tinction between poetry and religion is that 
religion is the product of a yearning to know 
‘whether these imaginative conceptions have 
realities answering to them in some other 
World than ours.’ Now, I find myself unable 
to derive from the pages in which these re- 
marks occur, taken in conjunction with the 
remainder of the essay, a clear and firm idea 
of what the writer took to be the essence of 
religion. Here, as we have seen, he apparent- 
ly mentions it as an essential and permanent 


We have refined | 


earnest direction of the emotions and desires 
toward an ideal object, recognized as of the 
highest excellence, and rightfully paramount 
over all selfish objects of desire.’ But is this 


than ours? It would seem not, because the 


very gist of all this part of the essay is that | 
‘the idealization of our earthly life is capable | 
of supplying a poetry, and, in the best sense | 


of the word, a religion, equally fitted to exalt 
the feelings and still better calculated to en- 
noble the conduct, than any belief respecting 
the unseen powers.’ To this we utter a fervent 
amen ; but then what has become of that defi- 
nition of religion which marked its scope ‘in 
some other world than ours?’ Another strik- 
ing passage in the same way places the region 
of the religious imagination in the land of the 
unseen and unknowable: 

‘“*¢ Human existence is girt round with mys- 
tery: the narrow region of our experience is a 
small island in the midst of a boundless sea, 
which at once awes our feelings and stimulates 
our imagination by its vastness and its obscu- 
rity. Toadd to the mystery, the domain of 


| our earthly existence is not only an island in 
| infinite space, but also in infinite time. The 
| past and the future are alike shrouded from 
| us: we neither know the origin of any thing 





element in religion as distinct from poetry, 
that it is concerned with actual or supposed 
realities ‘ in some other world than ours.’ This | 
qualification is obviously of vital moment. Yet | 
at page 109 it disappears, and we are only told 
that ‘ the essence of religion is the strong and 


which is, nor its final destination. If we feel 
deeply interested in knowing that there are 
myriads of worlds at an immeasurable, and to 
our faculties inconceivable, distance from us in 
space ; if we are eager to discover what little 
we can about these worlds, and when we can- 
not know what they are, can never satiate our- 
selves with speculating on what they may be; 
is it not a matter of far deeper interest to us to 
learn, or even to conjecture, whence came this 
nearer world whick we inhabit ; what cause or 
agency made it what it is, and on what powers 
depends its future fate? Who would not desire 
this more ardently than any other conceivable 
knowledge, so long as there eon the 
slightest hope of attaining it? hat would 
not one give for any credible tidings from that 
mysterious region, avy glimpse into it which 
might enable us to see the smallest light 
through its darkness, especially any theory of 
it which we could believe, and which repre- 
sented it as tenanted by a benignant and not a 
hostile influence? But, since we are able to 
penetrate into that region with the imagina- 
tion only, assisted by specious but inconclusive 
analogies derived from human agency and de- 
sign, imagination is free to fill up the vacanc 

with the imagery most congenial to itself; 
sublime and elevating if it be a lofty imagina- 
tion, low and mean if it be a groveling one.’ 


“In view of such a conception as this, 
whether right or not, the religion of duty lacks 
a vital mark of religion, and cannot be regard- 
ed as more than a highly-poetized morality. 

‘* Whatever the explanation may be, it is 
surely in the worst degree inconvenient and 


to another, and silently to relegate what was 
first declared to be of the essence, to the region 
of the separable accident. To speak a little 
more at large, is it clear that we can extract 
from the sentences of Mr. Mill such a compre- 
hensive and penetrating notion of religion as | 
shall at once take in these two states of mind, 
one of them yearning after knowledge of some 
other world than ours, the other satisfied with 
some ideal object, of which we only may ask 
that it shall be of the highest excellence and | 
paramount over all selfish objects of desire ? 
“In what he says of the essence of religion 
being the strong and earnest direction of the | 
emotions and desires toward an object of that | 
kind, is he not being drawn by that passion of 
his for seizing above all else the ethical aspects 
of things human or divine, into leaving out 
those vital elements of religion which are not 
and never can be reducible to ethical expres- 
sion? In the ‘ Autobiography’ (page 46) he 
declares the principal worth of all religions 


ideal object to be looked for in other worlds | 


whatever to be constituted by their possession 
of ‘an ideal conception of a Perfect Being, to 
which men habitually refer as the guide of 
their conscience.’ Undoubtedly this is the 
principal worth of religion, from the point of 
view of the moralist, that it should guide con- 
science, that it should direct emotions and de- 
sires toward highly -excellent ends, that it 
should tend to subordinate egoism to altruism. 
Religion, like every thing else, may be moral 
or immoral. But morality is not of the es- 
sence of religion ; it is not its vital or consti- 
tutive element; does not give us the secret of 
its deep attachments in the human heart. Re- 
ligion is not in any way the outcome of the 
moral part of us; it is at its root wholly un- 
connected with principles of conduct; it has 
its rise in a sphere of feeling as absolutely in- 
dependent of all our moral relations as a poem 
like Shelley’s ‘Skylark’ is independent of 
them, or a piece of ineffable heart-searching 
melody by Beethoven or Hiindel. Why is it 
that, in reading the religious compositions of 
the eighteenth century (always excepting cer- 
tain pages of Rousseau), we all feel that the 
breath of religious sentiment has never passed 
over them? In all these books the morality 
of religion seems to quench that spirituality 
which is its true essence. The characteristic 
deliverances of the religious emotions are not 
to be described in terms of ethics. Take the 
‘Imitatio,’ and read that in the light of a 
guide to conscience, or a direction to an object 
of the highest excellence, or an exaltation of 
altruism over egoism. Is not to do this to lose 
the whole soul of those divine musings, that 
ethereal meditation, those soft-glowing ecsta- 
sies, that passion of contemplation by the in- 
most eye? To put the matter shortly, what 
are we to say is the note of holiness as some- 
thing beyond and apart from virtue?” 





Tne Spectator, writing of “‘ The Boy-King,” 
Alfonso, says : 

‘*No restoration in modern Europe has 
been successful, either as regards royal pro- 
prietors who haughtily claimed ‘their own,’ 
or the nations which, with more or less will- 
ingness, admitted the claim. The restored 
French Bourbons neither saved France nor 


| themselves ; the restored Italian princes have 


suffered a like fate ; the restored Bonapartes— 
saviors par excellence, indeed, almost a profes- 





| a family to ruin a state. 


confusing to pass from one sense of the word | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sional caste in that line—far from saving, act- 
ually ruined France, so far as it is possible for 
And now we are 
asked to believe that a youthful Spanish Bour- 
bon, whose reinstated family have kept such a 
precarious hold on Spain since 1814, will, by 
virtue of his birth and blood, and that ability 
which we all so readily discern in princes, 
found anew a once-famous monarchy, and fill 
its frame afresh with the vigor of its prime! 
Were one needed, could we have a more strik- 
ing proof of that elasticity of the human mind, 


| which, if often exhausted, springs up again 


triumphant with each new generation? Themen 
are gone whom Ferdinand VII. disgusted with 
his treachery, cruelty, and worthlessness ; 
gone, also, are those who, forty years ago, 
may have seen in Isabella the rising star of a 
brighter day ; and they have carried their ex- 
perience of illusions into the grave. Here is, 
again, a full-grown generation once more sa- 
luting a Bourbon, as full of belief as ever that 
grapes can be plucked from thistles and figs 
gathered from thorns. 

‘Tt is all very natural and very human. To 
the Spaniard he is not a Bourbon; he is the 
descendant of that Alfonso who wrote his 
name on the pages of history and in the 
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rhymes of ballad-makers more than eleven 
hundred years ago; and this is much to a 
people the intensity of whose pride is only 
equaled by the depth of their superstition. 
Moreover, why should not miracles be worked 
in Spain, and a great man spring from a debil- 
itated house? Why should not Alfonso XII., 
when he attains the vigor of manhood, rival or 
surpass the best among those who have borne 
his name? No answer can be given to the 
question, except that the presumption is 
against the probable evolution of a phenome- 
non so extraordinary. He is a young, un- 
known, untried quantity, bearing a remark- 
able label, which may cover and indicate 
boundless possibilities; but the Spaniards 
have to take every thing on trust. None can 
say that Alfonso XII. may not revive the class 
of hero-kings who both govern and reign, and 
who constitute the almost unique consolation 
of Mr. Carlyle when he peers through the 
clouded vistas of the irrevocable past. He 
may be the ‘man on horseback,’ not melo- 
dramatic, but real this time; the ‘ man of des- 
tiny,’ whom it delighteth the people to honor 
—so long as he is successful. But there exists 
not one single reason whereon to build a belief 
so fascinating; the cloud-capped towers of 
Spanish hope must rest on the fathomless 
abyss of Spanish faith. Herein lies the pun- 
gent interest excited by the opening scenes in 
this new romance of royalty; it is the begin- 
ning of a voyage of discovery whereof the 
goal is peaceful, firmly fixed, progressive gov- 
ernment; one which shall bring back in other 
shapes the lost ‘wealth of the Indies ;’ lift 
up Spain to the coveted political status out- 
wardly indicated by the title ‘Great Power ;’ 
encircle the yellow-and-red flag with a halo 
of new glory, and send it abroad fluttering to 
every wind on every sea. Alas! there would 
be some hope that the prospective splendors 
visible to enthusiastic seers were real, and not 
a laughing mirage, if Alfonso XIT. had given 
some proof that in mental calibre he bears 
any resemblance to an Alexander, a Louis 
XIV.,a Napoleon Bonaparte, or even a Wil- 
liam Pitt, all of whom made youth illustri- 
ous.” 





In Tinsley’s Magazine there is a picture 
of “The British Matron,” by Georgiana C. 
Clark, that is decidedly pungent: 


“T don’t like the British matron. She is 
prejudiced, narrow - minded, intolerant, and 
egotistical. She rules her husband with a rod 
of iron; she gathers her children, like a hen, 
under her wings. She is a model of rigid vir- 
tue; what Cesar’s wife ought to have been, not 
only chaste, but above suspicion ; though, for 
that matter, she is generally so far ‘ flat, stale, 
and uninteresting,’ that it would be impossible 
for Scandal personified to imagine any thing 
against her. She carries her impenetrability 
as some carry their hearts—upon her sleeve. 

** Yet not for a moment would I abolish or 
even subdue the British matron. The very 
harshness of the rigidity of her virtue, and the 
way in which she secures her chicks under 
her shielding wings, make her sacred. She is 
a bulwark of English morality ; and, spite of 
ever-recurring lapses, England is the most 
moral country in the world, and its women 
the most virtuous. Long may they remain so! 
for the prosperity of a country rests upon its 
morality, especially that of its women. 

“ At the same time, a bulwark is not a 
pleasant thing when you examine it closely. 
It is hard, harsh, and angular. Admitting its 
utility, one admits all. It is not large-heart- 
ed; not made for generous impulses, but es- 








sentially to hold its own and repel attacks. It 
is not bland and suave, like some bay that re- 
ceives without permitting the encroachments 
of the sea, which might, nevertheless, gain a 
stealthy advantage were not the bulwark or 
breaker stationed at intervals as a corrective. 
It is not the cozy little inlet that rather in- 
vites the waves to friendship than repels; but 
it is the stern antidote to the fair and frail 
white cliff that, left alone, would betray the 
land to the overwhelming tide. 

“*To leave metaphor alone, the true wife 
and true woman exists apart from the British 
matron. The true woman and true wife is 
pure without being prudish ; her virtue is not 
the result of training, but the direct gift of 
God. She is innocent and unsuspicious, and 
it never enters her heart to imagine that oth- 
ers are not as herself. ‘ To the pure all things 
are pure.’ But her heart is tender and merci- 
ful. When she hears of vice—which she sel- 
dom does—she is pitiful, very pitiful. Her 
nature does not partake of the just Judge who 
condemns, but of the Divine Saviour’s, who 
pleads for criminals before the awful throne. 
She weeps tears of sorrow that sin has been 
committed, and would be glad if she could 
bring the sinner from darkness to light. Mean- 
while, she never thinks of evil unless it is 
thrust upon her sight. All her paths, if not 
strewed with roses, are at least free from weeds. 
Her sky is always blue, and the light of heav- 
en visible. She does not sit in judgment on 
the actions of her friends, whom she believes 
to be all good and true. Her children are not 
trammeled and fettered ; she believes in them 
and their goodness. She does not dream of 
ruling her husband ; on the contrary, his wish- 
es have always been her law, and she has 
known them so long that every little cranny 
and crank of his character is familiar to her ; 
and she lovingly cares that no irritating ele- 
ment shall disturb him. On his side, he re- 
pays her goodness by unbounded tenderness 
and a happiness always regained in the atmos- 
phere of home. 

‘** She sees no impropriety in a merry cheer- 
fulness or in playful familiarities. She rather 
encourages the visits of friends, and young 
friends of both sexes. She enjoys and herself 
excels in badinage. She is the soul of hospi- 
tality, and her easy manners set her guests at 
ease. She is generally clever, always large- 
minded, and often accomplished. Naturally 
and without vanity she displays her own and 
her children’s talents, and calls out all those 
of her guests; jealousy on such matters never 
enters her thoughts. She lives in a very ge- 
nial atmosphere, a perpetual summer. With 
her, as with the British jury, every one is in- 
nocent until proved guilty. Yet she would 
shun contact with aught that was wrong, as the 
ermine, which will lose its life rather than soil 
its pure white fur. She has no spontaneous 
suspicion of guile, yet guile is abhorrent to 
her. She is all goodness, and blind to the 
want of it in others; to detect such a want 
would pain her heart as much as shock her 
principles. She is too easy, perhaps, to keep 
the world in order; as in religion the most 
perfect Christians are too tolerant and mild to 
avert encroachments on the faith, and fanatics 
render the service soldiers do to civilians— 
keep the enemy at bay. 

“The British matron decidedly serves the 
useful purpose ; she is the social soldier. She 
is not generally a highly-educated woman, or 
one capable of receiving high culture, though 
sometimes she may be so. No home is prop- 
erly regulated, no children rightly trained, ex- 
cept her own. Nobody’s ideas—especially her 
husband’s—are correct except her own, and 





these are the law of right and wrong in all 
things, even to the contrasts of color in a 
dress and the pronunciation of a word, in her 
household. Propriety is her chief deity. Af- 
ter propriety, and, indeed, as a sort of sacri- 
ficial worship to her idol, she and all her fam- 
ily attend strictly to the observance of the re- 
ligious faith which they profess ; and the wor- 
ship of propriety demands that they should 
profess a faith, and declare it firmly and in a 
marked manner.” 
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SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As. 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engi ing, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray Street, N. Y. 


APPLETONS’ FOURNAL IS PUB- 
lished weekly, price ro cents per number, or $4.00 per 
annum, in advance (postage prepaid by the publishers). 
The design of the publishers and editors is to furnish a 
periodical of a high class, one which shall embrace a 
wide scope of topics, and afford the reader, in addition 
to an abundance of entertaining popular literature, a 
thorough survey of the progress of thought, the ad- 
vance of the arts, and the doings in all branches of in- 
tellectual effort. Travel, adventure, exploration, natural 
history, social themes, the arts, fiction, literary reviews, 
current topics, will each have large place in its plan. 
The JourRNAL is also issued in MontTsiy Parts; sub- 
scription price, $4.50 per annum, with postage prepaid. 
D. Aprteton & Co., Publishers, New York. 


BINDING AND READING CASES. 
—Binding Cases for the volumes of Aprr.etons’ Jour- 
NAL, in cloth, gilt back and side. Price, 75 cents each. 
Reading Cases, bound in half leather, $1.00. Either 
of the Cases mailed post-free to any address, on receipt 
of price. In ordering, pains should be taken to desig- 
nate accurately whether a Reading Case or Binding 
Case is wanted. The trede supplied. D. ArpLeton 
& Co., Publishers, New York. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. (Established May, 1872.) Conducted 
by Prof. E. L. Youmans. THe Popviar Scrence 
MonTRLY was started to promote the diffusion of valu- 
able scientific knowledge, in a readable and attractive 
form, among all classes of the community, and has thus 
far met a want supplied by no other periodical in the 
United States. The great feature of the magazine is, 
that its contents are not what science was ten or more 
years since, but what it zs to-day, fresh from the study, 
the laboratory, and the experiment; clothed in the lan- 
guage of the authors, inventors, and scientists them- 
selves, who comprise the leading minds of England, 
France, Germany, and the United States. Tue Pom 
ULAR SciENCE MonTHLY is published in a large octavo, 
handsomely printed from clear type, and, when the sub- 
ject admits, fully illustrated. Terms: $5 per annum 
(postage prepaid), or so cents per Number. APPLE 
Tons’ JouRNAL and THE Poputar Science MONTHLY, 
together, for $8 per annum, postage prepaid. D. Ar 
pLeTon & Co., Publishers, New York. 


MONTHLY PARTS OF APPLE- 
TONS’ FOURNAL.—Aprptetons’ JOURNAL is put 
up in Monthly Parts, sewed and trimmed. Two out 
of every three parts contain four weekly numbers; the 
third contains five weekly numbers. Price of parts con- 
taining four weekly numbers, 40 cents; of those con- 
taining five numbers, 50 cents. Subscription price per 
annum, $4.50. For sale by all booksellers and news- 
dealers. D. Appreton & Co., Publishers, 549 & 5st 
Broadway, New York. 


TO RAILWAY TRAVELERS.—In 
order to save trouble and anxiety in reference to which 
route to select previous to commencing your journey, 
be careful and purchase a copy of ArrLetons’ Rail- 
way Guive. Thousands and tens of thousands of 
Railway Travelers would as soon think of starting on 
their journey without their baggage as without a copy 
of the Gume. Price, 25 cents. D. AprLeton & Co» 
Publishers, New York. 









































